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EWS OF THE WEEK. 


————>——_. 


N 


HERE may be serious danger ahead in China. It is stated in a 
telegram from China to Bombay that Mr. Wade's endeavours 
to obtain an inquiry into the murder of Mr. Margary have been 
thwarted in a manner so insolent, that he has telegraphed home 
to advise the despatch of troops to protect Europeans; and 
according to a Reuter’s telegram from Shanghai, the European 
squadrons are concentrating at Chefoo ; while a correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian, often well informed, asserts that Mr. 
Wade has been treated in a manner which induces him to believe 
an attack on Englishmen not impossible. It should be remem- 
bered that the Chinese are very well content with the Burmese 
King, who has acknowledged his vassalage, that the party in power 
at Pekin is supposed to be supported by Li, of all Chinese states- 
men the most hostile to foreigners, and that China has for 
months past been arming herself. It is quite possible that the 
war party has gained an ascendancy, and quite in accordance 
with Chinese tactics to begin war with massacre. The fleets can, 
we imagine, protect the ports, and Lord Northbrook could have 
ten thousand men afloat in a fortnight; but the next Chinese 
war will be a serious business, the Chinese having greatly improved 
their artillery. If it comes, it ought not to end without the 
acquisition of a place, preferentially Formosa, whence we can 
act in safety against the coast, or without a close alliance with 
Japan, Ten thousand Europeans and thirty thousand Japanese 
ought to be able to secure their own terms at Pekin. 


Reuter forwards a telegram (August 27) from St. Petersburg 
which will require a great deal of confirmation, but which is 
curiously suggestive. Yakoob Khan, the ruler of Kashgar, who 
has long been threatened by the Chinese, has assumed the offen- 
sive, and is ‘‘ capturing Chinese towns one after another with- 
out resistance from the inhabitants.” ‘They are apparently waiting 
for the Chinese Army which was ordered to attack Kashgar 
three years ago, but has not reached its destination, “‘ having been 
obliged to build quarters, sow grain, and await the harvest,” in 
order to provide food for the march. The statement cannot be 
true, for the Chinese troops can levy requisitions on very fertile 
provinces, but it exactly describes the method of Chinese con- 
quest, the campaigns undertaken as if they were to occupy life, 
the marches which resemble the roll forward of nations into un- 
oceupied lands. No account of Yakoob Khan’s conquests has 
been telegraphed from India. 


_The scene in the Herzegovina appears to be growing clearer. 
The Six Powers have signified to the Porte that self-government 
of some sort must be conceded to the districts in insurrection, and 
the Divan, after an internal spasm, signified to the external world 
by the reappointment of Mahmoud Pasha as Grand Vizier, has 
agreed in reality to give way, and make of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina a dependent State, but nominally to despatch Server 
Pasha as Special Commissioner to remove grievances. Server 
Pasha, a sceptical man of the world, has probably instructions | 
to raise as many difficulties as he can, but as the Servian 





Government has called out its first and second levies,—that 
1s, has mobilised about 75,000 very effective militia, he will | 


be obliged to yield. No other compromise is possible, and 
it will not be expedient that much time should be lost, as other- 
wise the Servians, who know quite well what Constantinople 
means when it promises reforms, may cross the fronticr, and 
throw all Turkey north of the Balkan into revolt. It is possible, 
from the reappointment of Mahmoud Pasha, that the Sultan has 
been managed by some assurances as to his pet project of changing 
the Ottoman order of succession. 





It would appear that Russia is by no means altogether pleased 
with the course affairs have taken. She cannot help aiding the 
Christians against the Turks, but she wanted to have the credit 
of being their protector, which now she will not obtain. The 
insurgents think her lukewarm, while the Servians are annoyed at 
her refusal to let them absorb Bosnia. It would seem that both 
at St. Petersburg and Vienna there is a great dread lest any 
strong State should grow up south of the Danube, and 
efforts will be made to make the new Hospodarate as small 
and weak as possible. They will be baffled, however, in the 
long-run, as they were in Roumania, by the election of the 
same Prince for both States, at some moment when Turkey, 
with a new loan to raise, shall be powerless for war. 
Russia or Austria may threaten to conquer the refractory States, 
but neither will allow the other to do it. Austria cannot tolerate 
Russia on the Danube, and Russia will not bear Austria right 
across her road to Constantinople. In these circumstances, a 
bold leader, whether Prince Milano, or Prince Nikita, or the 
head of the Karageorgevich family, might build up a strong 
and nearly independent Principality. 

Captain Webb, a merchant mate, originally trained in the 
Conway training-ship, Liverpool, and remarkable for many feats 
of pluck and prowess in the water, has this week beaten every 
swimmer on record, and made himself a name in history. He 
has swum, without aids or appliances, across the British Channel. 
Diving into the water from the Admiralty Pier, Dover, at 12.56 p.m. 
on ‘Tuesday, he swam on steadily through the afternoon and 
evening, and night and following morning, towards the French 
coast, and touched ground off the Calais pier at 10.45 a.m. on 
Wednesday, utterly exhausted, but alive and unhurt! He was, 
of course, carried away by currents, and is calculated to have 
swum 32 miles; but from first to last he was unassisted, 
except by occasional doses of stimulant or food, and kept on 
steadily swimming for twenty-two hours. The weather was fine, 
and for eighteen hours the sea was calm, but during the last four 
the waves broke over him, and greatly distressed him by slapping 
his face and stinging his eyes. A jelly-fish, too, either stung or 
struck his shoulder, and made him feel faint. He appears to 
possess unusual power of retaining heat in his system, but the 
continuous exertion is unprecedented, and upsets all previous 
calculations of the strain the human frame can endure. He 
swam at least twelve times as far as Leander or Lord Byron. 


The Times announces that a Russian expedition, organised 
with great secrecy, has started to occupy Merv, and is probably 
by this time in possession of a city which is the best stepping- 
stone to the conquest of Herat. Russia cannot, however, even 
if she can hold Merv, attack Herat from thence without 
resources which as yet she has no means of accumu- 
lating on the Attrek, and it is very doubtful whether it is 
towards ITerat that her statesmen are looking. The posses- 
sion of Merv would give her immense influence among the 
riding tribes of Khorasan, who are easily amenable to money, 
and through whom she may exercise a new and most disorgan- 
ising influence upon Persia. It is, we believe, for mastery at 
Teheran that St. Petersburg is now striving, and it is in Persia, 
and not in the desert beyond Herat that, if we are alarmed at 
her progress, we must intervene. There is, however, no use in pre- 
cipitating events, or striking before Russia has clearly shown her 
hand. We can always land on the shore of Persia, and always lend 
officers, rifles, and money for the proteetion of Herat, which 
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Mobammedans are not likely either to betray or sell to the per- {| toe’ would keep away. The feeling is greatly, probably unfain 
manent enemies of their creed. Waiting is not always feebleness. | deepened by the way in which the quartermasters of the ‘ Alberta 
gave their evidence, they being apparently under the impreggj 
It would appear that the Greck prelates at Bonn had received | in spite of reassurances from their officers, that they would be held 
one instruction from the Holy Synod of which nothing has | accountable for their evidence. ‘The verdict was to have beat 
hitherto been said in England, or rather which has been veiled | delivered on Friday, but too late for our impression. Ag yy 
under a very cautious reference to the authority of Old Councils. | have endeavoured to show elsewhere, the real blame rests on a 
The Greeks were told to insist on five points,—the exclusion of | rule of the road inapplicable when the Queen travels. The ling 
‘< filioque” from the Creed, which, to our amazement, was granted | should be cleared for her in a channel like the Solent, as ong 
both by Dr. Déllinger and Canon Liddon, the most ‘ Protes- | railway. 
tant” thing, perhaps, ever done; on the concession of both si 
elements to the laity; on the trine immersion in baptism; on The British Association for the Advancement of Science met 
the acceptance of the first seven Councils; and on the this year on Wednesday at Bristol, under the presidency of Sir 
point that ‘sacred traditions be received by the Church as of John Hawkshaw, the celebrated engineer. His address wag g 
equal authority with the written Word of God.” Of course, little dull. He stated that the search after “the whence ang 
the definition of either, and the authority to be allowed to either, whither” was always barred at either end by an impenetrable 
remain indeterminate, but if that proposition was accepted, the | Cloud, and evidently expected more from the ‘steamship ang 
fact ought to be plainly stated. Put in that bold way, it would the railway” than from ‘the thoughts that shake map. 
be about as fatal to the “unity” of the Greek and English | kind.” He devoted his time, therefore, to an eulogistie 
Churches as any conceivable heresy could be, and would, we | Teview of the history of engineering, and succeeded in showing 
strongly suspect, render all English clergymen who accepted it | that works vaster than any yet attempted by modern engineers 
liable to the Ecclesiastical Courts, True or false, it is as directly | WeTe accomplished in Egypt, but that neither Egyptians nor 
condemned by the Twenty-first Article as the omission of the Romans had invented the railway, the steamship, or the 
‘‘ filioque ” is by the Fifth. electric telegraph. He looked forward to greater efforts yet, 
a though he did not describe what they were to be, and cop. 
Sir Edward Ryan, who died on Monday at Dover, had led as | sidered engineering one of the advancing arts, because, unlike 
tiseful and as enviable a public life as any man of our time. | poetry, or sculpture, or painting, it gained by every result of 
Retaining his strong judgment, sterling sense, and full health to | experience. Ile thought that the great end now to be sought 
the gail acre of eighty-one, and adding constantly to his large | was economy of force, and would not declare positively that 
stock of {xperience, there was no man in the employment of the | although man could not create a new force, he could not discoverone, 
Government’whose advice Wig-soimeder on all official subjects, or | He defended Railway management, observing that as yet the pre- 
whose opinion was more thoroughly masculine, liberal, and sober. | cautions taken to ensure safety had inereased faster than either 
A man of great industry and strong will, a considerable Indian | the pace or the traflie, but warned his audience that the limit of 
Judge and lawyer, the very pitfr'and marrow of the Civil Service | possible precaution might soon be reached, Accidents would 
Commission, and a most influential member of the Senate of the | then occur regularly, in proportion to speed and number of trains, 
London University, of which he was for one year Vice-Chancellor, | The speech was full of facts, some of them suggestive, but was 
it was yet his greatest distinction that he always clearly knew his | wanting in originality and fire. 
own mind on every question of principle, and always adhered, —_—_—— 
through evil report and good report, to any opinion he had once] Sir John Hawkshaw alluded favourably in his speech to the 
deliberately formed. He was a man of few words, decided | investigations carried on by Mr. W. Froude into the resistance 
opinions, and strong actions, and his vast experience, though it | offered by water to ships, and Mr. Froude subsequently read a 
probably did not make him the keen Liberal he was on all poli- | paper on the subject. He held, and demonstrated by experiment, 

















tical, social, and educational questions,—for opinions are much 
apter to mould able men’s experience than is their experience to 
mould their opinions,—certainly never tended to make him shrink 
into Conservatism. Since Mr. Grote’s death, the cause of Liberal 
education has not lost so wise or so able a friend. 


The Times’ correspondent at Maritzburg warns his countrymen 
that the garrison in Natal must be strengthened. ‘There are 
350,000 Caffres to 17,000 whites, and the Caffres are settled in 
their ‘locations,’ while the whites are scattered. It is neces- 
sary to commence the civilisation of the tribes by placing magis- 
trates over them, and as this will lead to the diminution of the 
Chiefs’ power, war may break out at any moment. ‘The half- 
regiment of infantry, therefore, should be increased to a regi- | 


ment, and supplemented by some batteries of mountain guns. The | 
taxes paid by the natives, we may add, must be increased, if the | 
people are to be induced to cultivate, and altogether the outlook is | 
not without its difficulties. United South Africa ought, how- | 
ever, to to be able to support a moderate but movable force, and | 
we do not see why it should be impossible to employ Kaffir 
auxiliaries, or to grant locations to Kaffirs, upon condition of 
their supplying a certain number of lads to be disciplined and | 
employed as police on low pay. The Langalibalele affair showed 
that the tribes are still unprepared to meet troops in the field, | 
the secret of that disastrous business having been fear of the 
white volunteers. 





The inquiry into the cause of the accident in the Solent has 
continued through the week, the Coroner being assisted by an 
Assessor from the Board of Trade. An unexpected amount of 
feeling has been developed during the proceedings, the spectators 
and some of the jury being evidently of opinion that blame rests 
with the officers of the Royal yacht for excessive speed and failure 
to give the ‘ Mistletoe’ a much wider berth. Mr. Heywood, the 
owner of the ‘ Mistletoe,’ stated that opinion in the plainest 
words. The contention is that the ‘ Alberta” was going at 
seventeen miles an hour—this is admitted by the officer in com- 
mand—and that she had ample room to pass clear of the ‘ Mistle- 
toe,’ and did not do it from want of a good look-out. It seems | 
to have been expected on board the ‘ Alberta’ that the ‘ Mistle- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘of course in ignorance, praying for the dedication, and replied, 





that water offered no dead resistance to a ship; that ‘ the notion 


| of any opposing force due to the inertia of the water on the area 
} 


of the ship’s way, a force acting upon and measured by the area 
of midship section, is, from beginning to end, an entire delusion.” 
A submerged ship would have no resistance from the inertia of 
the water pushed aside. All practical resistance arises from 
‘* surface-friction ” and ‘‘ wave-genesis,” the first being much the 
most important. The difficulty of overcoming both lies in this,— 
that to overcome wave-resistance a ship should be long, and to 
overcome surface-friction it should be short, and the problem is 
to find the form which best conciliates contradictory conditions. 
Allabout surface-friction is now known, but about wave-resistance 
little has been ascertained, and Mr. Froude, using calculations 
obtained by great mathematicians, is now working out experi- 
ments for the Admiralty. His views seem, to inexperienced eyes, 
to point to the shape by which the weak Bengalee obtains such 
speed for his rowing-boats. Lis ‘‘ dinghee” is a boat of great 
length, but resting perhaps a tenth of its surface on the water, 
and that tenth not flat at any point. A table-spoon resting on 
water gives the best idea of it, only the spoon should be narrower. 
It will be remembered that Stephenson thought he could over- 


| come surface-friction, or rather skin-friction, as Mr. Froude else- 


where calls it, by electro-plating his vessel. ° 


A Roman correspondent of the Times seems to think he has at 


|last discovered an instance of vacillation in the Vatican. On 


22nd April the Pope issued a decree formally dedicating the 
Catholic Church to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and the decree 
was published on 28th April in the Osservatore Romano and 
Voce della Veriti, together with the Act of Dedication, 
issued by the Congregation of Rites on 26th April. That 
Act was read on 16th June in all the principal churches of 
Rome, the Cardinal-Vicar having on June 1 called on all churches 
throughout the world to recite it. Nevertheless, the decree ap- 
pears never to have been published outside Italy, and it is stated 
by the Débats, and confirmed by La Semaine Religieuse, a journal 
published under ecclesiastical authority, that the Pope lately gave 
an unfavourable reception to petitions forwarded from France, 
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«Nihil imovandum.” It is suggested that the new cult had 
troubled the Catholic world outside Italy—where they would 
hear that the Pope had pronounced the Koran canonical with 
perfect indifference or perfect faith—but it is to be observed that 
the evidence for the decree and the evidence for its suppression 
are very different in kind. There is a ‘‘doctrine of reticence” which 
will cover the limitation of the decree to Italy for the present. 





Up to Friday evening no news of the fall of Seo d’Urgel had 
been received in London. It was reported on official authority 
that a truce had been called for and a capitulation discussed, 
but the place had not been entered. No other news of any 
moment had been received from Spain, beyond a report, probably 
untrue, that the Due Decazes, while refusing to allow the trans- 
port of Royalist troops through France, had agreed to wink at 
their passage as ordinary travellers. That would have been most 
important, if correct, but it has probably arisen from an unsanc- 
tioned but successful attempt of a few Royalist soldiers to pass 
behind Puycerda through French territory. 


The Registrar-General’s Report on the Agricultural Statistics 
of Ireland for 1875 comes to confirm the sanguine estimate 
of Irish prosperity in which the Lord-Lieutenant indulged 
last week at Derry. 
is that of the Emigration returns, which we can only include among 
agricultural statistics by something like a “ bull.” That 31,000 
persons left the shores of Ireland during the first six months of 
the present year, as compared with 45,000 who emigrated in the 
same period last year, shows that the demand for labour is really 
improving. 
total acreage under crops, as compared with the acreage under 
grass,—the former showing an increase of 62,000 acres, the latter 
a decrease of 40,000 acres. 
which set in after the famine, and some land apparently that was 
given up to pasture has been reconquered by the plough. ‘Ihe 
danger is that in the uncertain climate of Ireland this reaction 
may go too far, and that crops of too speculative a kind may again 
be grown. At present, this is not so; the acreage under wheat, 
of which the cultivation in Ireland is not safe in one year out of 
five, has diminished by one-third since 1871, while oats, barley, 
and green crops show an increase. Potatoes, which are a fine 
crop this year, are less in favour than they were, partly owing to 
the popular change of habits, and partly to the dread of the 
American pest,—the Colorado beetle. 


Whatever may be the decision of the Election Commissioners | 


on the political destinies of Norwich and Boston, the inquiries 
still pending in those towns prove very clearly that electoral cor- 
ruption has not been extinguished by the Bribery Act. At Nor- 
wich, it was confessed by one witness after another that out of a 
constituency of 14,500, a large proportion, variously estimated at 
£,000, 3,000, and 2,000, was corruptible, and that this section of 
the electors had the power of deciding any contest. 
in which corruption works at Norwich is not, it seems, direct 
bribery, of which there is a wholesome fear since the legislation 
of 1868, but the “colourable ” employment of corruptible voters, 
or their relatives and friends, as messengers during election-time. 
In Boston, a different system prevails; the candidates spend 
large sums of money in coal-tickets and other presents. No 
stipulation of support appears to have been exacted in return for 
these gifts, but reliance was placed upon the “gratitude” of the 
voter or non-voter, who in a sufficient number of cases did not 
fail to bestow either his support or his influence. 


The final award of Lord Cairns in the Albert Assurance 
Arbitration was published last week. ‘The whole business of 
winding up the affairs of the Albert Company has occupied six 
years and some days. The liquidation of the Company was com- 
menced in the Court of Chancery before Vice-Chancellor Malins 
in August, 1869, and in May, 1871, after £71,600 had been spent 
upon the proceedings, and little or no progress had been made in 
adjudicating upon the vast mass of claims involved, a special 
Act of Parliament transferred the jurisdiction to a Court of 
Arbitration, in which Lord Cairns was appointed to preside, with- 
out appeal. After four years and three months, and an additional 
expenditure of £70,250, Lord Cairns has disposed of every claim, 
not to the complete satisfaction of all the claimants. We do not 
think that this second chapter of the story diminishes the force of 
Lord Westbury’s emphatic statement that the necessity for the 
transfer was ‘a scandal on our judicature.” The need of an 
appeal has been recognised in the case of the European Arbitra- 


Perhaps the most striking piece of evidence | 


The same inference is suggested by the return of | 


Thus there is a slight turn in the tide | 


The mode | 


tion, which is still incomplete, and in which the decisions of the 
arbitrator, Mr. Reilly, may be revised by the Lords Justices at 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


The murder of Comdre. Goodenough (Aug. 12), at Carlisle Bay, 
Santa Cruz Island, only a few miles from the spot where Bishop 
Patteson lost his life, is another proof of the difficulty of bringing 
civilisation in direct contact with savagery without provoking a 
disastrous collision. The ‘Sandfly’ had been attacked last year 
at Carlisle Bay, and Commodore Goodenough, who was the senior 
officer on the Australian station, determined to visit the island 
in person, with the hope of conciliating the natives, and opening 
a friendly intercourse with them. He was well received on land- 
ing, and was about returning to his ship, the ‘ Pearl,’ when the 
treacherous islanders suddenly attacked the visitors with poisoned 
arrows. ‘The Commodore and two sailors were killed and several 
Englishmen wounded. According to the established rule of the 
unwritten European code in these waters, the ‘Pearl’ imme- 
diately burnt the village in which the treachery was perpetrated, 
The retribution was deserved, but it, unfortunately, defeats the 
object for which Captain Goodenough risked his life. The 
islanders of Santa Cruz will more than ever dread the approach 
of the * great ships.” 





Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck made a damaging defence of the 
Government at Whitehaven on Thursday. As Secretary of the 
| Board of ‘Trade, Mr. Bentinck was expected to apologise for the 
| miscarriage of the Merchant Shipping Bill, but his apology proves 
| good deal too much, For the delays which embarrassed the 
| progress of the Government Bill he holds the Opposition respon- 
sible; if the loss of life, he says, was such as had been repre- 
sented, why were Mr. Plimsoll and his friends so dilatory in 
bringing forward their measures of safety,—why did not the 
| Opposition *‘ demand urgency ” for those measures? “If they 
had done so, his right hon. friend at the head of the Government 
and others would have granted it immediately.” But we thought 
| Mr. Plimsoll had been “demanding urgency "—if sucha phrase have 
any meaning in English politics—for three years past, and the 
Board of Trade assuredly were not unaware of his demands. 
|Mr. Bentinck, however, goes on to say that these de- 
mands were founded on a statement of the numbers of lives 
| lost at sea, which he denounces as ‘‘a scandalous fabrication.” 
c follows that this fabrication would have imposed upon Mr. 


| 


Disraeli and the Board of ‘Trade, who ‘would have granted 
urgency immediately,” if it had been asked for. Mr. Bentinck 
| Should be more careful to make the different parts of his argu- 
| ment agree with each other. It is satisfactory, however, to learn 
from Mr. Bentinck that no legislative bungling can have done 
any harm, for sailors lives are never, or hardly ever, put in peril 
by unseaworthy ships. Out of sixty-four ships alleged by seamen 
to be unseaworthy, ‘‘there was only one to which any suspicion 
could attach, and to the best of his (Mr. Bentinck’s) belief, that 
ship was not one of doubtful character.” What legislation could 
| improve upon this happy state of things ’ 








| roca 
There is so little sense of fun left in the House of Commons, 
that we are sorry to see Sir Wilfrid Lawson's humour degenerate. 
| It has, however, been falling off of late, and his speech of Wed- 
| nesday to the teetota!lers of Cumberland assembled in his park, 
was not much better than a ‘ genial’’ alderman’s, or a Police- 
| magistrate’s on Monday. He told his audience that at the pre- 
| sent day ‘‘editors could not conceive how any human being could 
be perfectly happy for twenty-four hours without drink,” and 
stated that magistrates were ordered to establish places for the 
sale of liquor, a direct inversion of the fact, which is that the natu- 
| ral human right of anybody to sell anything he likes is restrained 
| in the case of liquor, by requiring the sanction of the magistrates. 
| * Almost all magistrates are fond of drink.” The *publicans 
are the picked men of thé country,” for ‘‘a returned convict can 
be a member of Parliament, but not a publican.” The “ Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer gets £30,000,000 by the sale of drink,”— 
'i.e., in fact, by restricting the sale of drink,—‘‘ because he is not 
‘clever enough to get it honestly.” The Magistrates pass their 
| time in setting drink-traps and fining people for getting drunk. 
| The whole speech is more like that of a jovial toper talking 
to melancholy topers, than that of a man who sincerely believes 
that drinking is a crime which ought to be put down by law. 
There was not an argument in it unless it were contained in some 
| evidence that a Permissive Bill would in Birmingham shut up 
| every public-house, and that is an argument for the Maine Law. 





\ Consols were at the latest date 943 to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SOLUTION IN THE HERZEGOVINA. 


a 
| creation of new semi-dependent States. They cannot plunder 
them as they can plunder provinces. They cannot recruit in 
_ them as they can in the Pashalics. They know perfectly wel} 
| that the system when complete will involve the downfall of 
ithe Empire, and that even while incomplete it allows the 


HE Times has turned round upon itself after its fashion, | growth of armies like the Servian, whose function and use j 
and recognises that there is but one solution of the the world is the encouragement of rebellion in Europese 
difficulty in the Herzegovina consistent either with continued | Turkey. But Turkish statesmen are of all statesmen in the 
peace or the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire. There can | world those most enervated by despair; they know, as the 
be no peace except the peace of exhaustion while the Sultan | glance round a Cabinet filled with degraded Prime Minkdee 
rules directly any province North of the Balkan. The | that they hold power by no tenure; and they lack the material 


Christian populations of Bosnia, the Herzegovina, Bulgaria— | means for vigorous and rapid effort. 


They must move 


though Bulgaria is now quiescent—and Montenegro are be- | quickly if at all, for neither Austria nor Servia - 
coming penetrated with the aspirations, if not the ideas of the | wait, and for instant movement they are nearly power- 


West, are aware of the sympathy of great classes in the | legs, 


They have men in any number, horses, cannon, 


Empires behind them, are full of the pride, bad as well as| ships, but they have not got the cash. A Turk of the 


good, of race and creed, and will not endure for any time the 





old type would have settled the trouble in Bosnia quickly 


régime of insulting oppression which Mussulmans of to-day— enough, would have declared Servia in rebellion, would haye 


provoked, as we quite admit they are, to fury—mistake for 
government. If the Bosnians and Herzegovinians are defeated 
now, which is doubtful if Servia acts, they will rebel again on 
the first gleam of opportunity, and meanwhile the cruelty in- 
volved in holding them down will irritate their kinsmen and 
coreligionists in Austria and Russia, till the Governments of 
those great empires may be compelled to let their armies 
loose. Suffering in Bosnia and the Herzegovina means in 
Dalmatia veiled rebellion, in Croatia incessant rioting, in Hun- 
gary a recollection that there also the governing race is not 
the most numerous, and in Russia contempt for the lukewarmness 
of the Czar, who does not deliver Christians from the Infidel. 
On the other hand, independence for the revolted districts 
means independence also for the Principalities, for Bulgaria, for 
Egypt, and probably for the Turkish isles, and would compel Con- 
stantinople to appeal as a final resort to the Mussulman world, 
and commence prematurely that war of race and religion in 
which, if the Ottoman, like most conquerors, is consistent with 
his destiny, he must one day perish. A third course must be 
found, whatever the difficulties in the way, and the only third 
course sanctioned by experience and, as we think, by reason, 
is the elevation of the disturbed districts—that is, Bosnia, 
Novibazar, the Herzegovina, and Montenegro—into a semi- 
dependent State or Hospodorate, with a ruler either hereditary 
or elective, and an obligation to contribute moderately to the 
waste of the Sultan. That scheme saves the honour of the Porte, 
for it is in accordance with its traditions, and exists already in the 
Principalities, Egypt, Tunis, and parts of Arabia, including Mecca ; 
it saves the Turkish Treasury, for the new dependency can easily 
pay all that ever found its way to the Imperial fise ; and it 
does not weaken the power of Constantinople for defence, for 
the Provinces, as they are, are mere weak places in the North- 
ern wall. In any war, the Sultan would have to waste a 
corps darmée in preventing insurrection. On the other hand, 
the Hospodarate, merely by its existence, removes the first 
temptation to insurrection. Bad as the Christian Govern- 
ments in Turkey may be, they are comparatively civilised, and 
on great questions compelled to respect the wishes of their 
subjects. Roumania murders and plunders Jews, wastes 
money, and luxuriates in viciousness; but still Roumania does 
enjoy some sort of self-government, does secure its inhabitants 
their wealth, and does allow of improvement, if the people so will. 
Servia expatriates all Mussulmans, occasionally assassinates or 
expels its rulers, and is insatiably and dangerously ambitious, but 
still Servia can rely on the hearty loyalty of its half-savage, 
but brave and energetic population. A semi-independent Bosnia 
would probably be an unpleasant place of residence for Mussul- 
mans, would always be intriguing for a sea-board, and would 
be always ready for conflict with the Turk; but still it would 
give its own people such order and security and content as they 
at present demand, and that is the only cure for chronic in- 
surrection. . 

The solution is, of course, a mere compromise, intended only 
to last till the Turkish Empire breaks up, either through cor- 
ruption, or attack from without, or an outbreak of fanaticism 
within ; but it is the only one possible without war, and 
it will, we believe, within the next few weeks be recognised 
as such by European diplomacy. Of the three great difficulties 


hurled 100,000 drilled barbarians through that province into the 
Herzegovina, would have slain, expelled, or mutilated a third 
of the population, and would have restored order by reducing 
the country to a desert. But a Turk of to-day can do nothing 
of that energetic kind. If he pillages the country, Europe will 
interfere. If he proclaims a Jehad, Austria will bombard Con. 
stantinople. If he enters Servia, Servia will declare war, If 
Servia declares war, the campaign may last three months, and 
if it lasts three months, then how is the interest on the Debt 
due next month to be provided for? There is no margin of 
revenue for anything except the Sultan’s pleasures; re. 
pudiation is a terrible risk; and on the whole, if compromise 
is possible in any way without rousing the mob of 
Constantinople, compromise must be accepted. The next 
difficulty—that of the reluctance of part of the population to 
be made independent—will be got over as usual, by not 
attending to it. The landowners of the new State are Mussul- 
mans, and will not at all approve the loss of their ascend- 
ancy, the decrease of their revenues, and in some districts 
the danger to their persons involved in the change of rulers, 
But in Turkey, as everywhere else where the Haves are isolated 
from the Havenots by race or religion, they are, when deprived 
of external support, both powerless and timid. They cannot 
use their most effective instrument, the pride of a warrior-creed, 
and proclaim a religious war ; and after a brief spasm of energy 
they will either accept the situation, and live as Mohammedans 
do in India, fretful but quiet under Christian rule ; or they will 
extort some promise of compensation in lands or bonds, and 
melt away as they have done out of Servia, into space,—that is, 
into sections of the Empire invisible to Western eyes. And 
finally, the greatest difficulty of all, the dread entertsined by 
Austria of Servian progress, may be diminished by careful 
arrangements, or set aside by the pressure of events. The 
Hapsburgs are always, and most justly, afraid that a Servia 
made strong by extension over Bosnia, the Herzegovina, 
and Montenegro would want and attract the sea-coast, so 
absurdly separated from its natural interior, or even stir up 

the Serbs in Croatia and Hungary to join their kinsmen and co- 
religionists. If Prince Milano were declared Hospodar of the 
united provinces, this danger would be most real, but it may 
be obviated in part by keeping the new State separate, either 
under the Prince of Montenegro, or under some scion of the 
Hapsburg House, or some favourite approved by the population 

itself. That would postpone the danger, for a Prince of Bosnia 

not supported by the Servian militia will have enough to do 

merely to keep order; and that, therefore, will, we believe, be 

the solution pressed upon the Porte, not by Austria and Russia 

only, but by the united West. Less than this cannot be granted 

without the certainty either of Servian invasion, which means 

a great war, or of another rebellion next year, which means 

the difficulty over again ; and more would dissolve the “ unity ” 

which, on the Eastern Question, Europe tries so despairingly to 

maintain. None of the Powers will let any Power possess any 

of European Turkey, nor will they let the Porte retain 

Christian provinces in full sovereignty, and consequently they 

must insist, whether they like it or not, on a nominal de- 

pendence which will pacify the Christians, the Porte, and each 

other, 











in the way, one has already disappeared, and the remaining 
two will, we believe, be set aside under the pressure of a visible | 
necessity. The first obstacle, of course, is the reluctance of | 
the Porte. The statesmen who are assumed to govern 
Turkey—though in reality they are the least influential of the 


A POLITICAL LESSON FROM OXFORDSHIRE. 


HE arguments against lowering the county franchise are 
very obvious and very weighty. The effects of the last 


four powers, the Khalif, the Women, the Statesmen, and the | Reform Act can as yet only be guessed at. The educational 


Ambassadors, which do govern it—do not, of course, approve the | level of the Agricultural Labourer is decidedly lower than that 
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orresponding class in boroughs. The difficulty of redis- 
ical power is very great, and yet the need for 
t would be immensely increased by the extension 
of household suffrage to counties. There are few fallacies in 

lities more mischievous than the delusion which treats the 
sossession of a yote as the panacea for all administrative and 
be ‘slative shortcomings. There is no denying the force of 
: his kind, and in proportion as it is admitted, 
the propriety of giving votes to the peasantry becomes 
more and more doubtful. Yet when all this has been said, 
there remains one consideration which, in our judgment, 
outweighs them all. Without standing on particular terms, 
we maintain that if it can be shown that any large class 
in the country is represented neither directly nor indirectly, 
and that great and assignable evils accrue to it from the fact 
that it is not represented, a sufficient case, according to 
English precedents, has been made out for giving that class 
yotes. We believe that both the positions here assumed can 
be made good. There is at least one great and assignable evil 
to which the Agricultural Labourers are exposed without remedy. 
If they were represented even indirectly a remedy would have 
been discovered before this, so that the fact that Parliament 
has never tried to discover one is in itself a proof that the 
sufferers are unrepresented. 

The evil we have in view is the preventable wretchedness of 
the sanitary conditions under which the Agricultural Labourers 
are forced to live. Probably no candid person, who has any 
large acquaintance with country life, will deny that these 
conditions are wretched. If he disputes the inference we draw 
from the fact, he will do so either on the ground that the con- 
ditions are not preventable, or that the agricultural labourer is 
not forced to submit to them, or that his submission to them 
is only part of that general misery which poverty brings with 
it alike in town and in country. Those who put forward any 
one of these pleas will do well to reconsider them in the light 
of Dr. Child’s Reports on the sanitary condition of Oxford- 
shire. Decency of life demands at least three external condi- 
tions,—air which is not unmistakably foul, water which is not 
defiled by the presence of unclean matter, and dwellings which 
are not incompatible with the reasonable demands of health 
When the inhabitants of a village are compelled 


reasoning of t 


and morals. 


to breathe stinks, to drink sewage, and to live in cottages | 


which neither keep out rain, nor Jet in air, nor allow 
of any separation of age or sex, decency of life ceases 
to be possible, except by something not much short of 
a miracle, The disposal of sewage in the majority of 
the Oxfordshire villages at once condemns the inhabi- 
tants to the two first of these misfortunes. All the systems 
of drainage employed have this in common, that they ultimately 
conduct the sewage into the wells and streams of the district. 
Either after its arrival or during its passage thither it pollutes 
the air, and it is perhaps needless to add that water that pollutes 
the air is itself polluted still more foully. As regards cottages, 
Dr. Child describes them as presenting every conceivable fault 
of structure and arrangement. Their floors often rest on the un- 
drained soil. Their rooms have often only a borrowed light or no 
light at all. 
admit of a privy, or the privy is so placed that its con- 








made more endurable. 
probably be little difficulty in providing them, if the local 
authorities were invested with powers of compulsory purchase 
of land similar to those which have just been given to large 
towns, and if some security were taken that these powers 
when given should be used. 
of the labourer to pay the rent which is and must be asked 
for a decent cottage would not be removed, but if the cottages 





Then as regards cottages, there would 


It is true that the unwillingness 


were once built, the Sanitary Authorities could demolish the 


existing hovels without, as now, making the condition of the 
occupants worse than it was in the first instance. 
as the Cottage difficulty is a question of rent, it affects 
the poor generally. 
question of 
of the impossibility of providing anything better, that 
it affects the agricultural labourer in particular. 
labourers,” says Dr, Child, “will still rather pay 1s. 6d. 
a week for a hovel than 2s, or 2s. 6d. for a decent house. 


So far 


It is only in so far as it is a 


the non-existence of anything better, and 


* Most 


But 


when all this is said, it still remains true that they are so 


bound to one place by the necessity of their labour. ..... 


that it is quite impossible they should ever get out of the 


hands of the small tradesmen or still smaller attorneys who 
constitute the chief owners of filthy cottages, without some 


help from the Legislature in the first instance.” So long as 


that help is withheld, there will be many who will say, with 


the labourer’s wife quoted by Dr. Child, * Ah! Sir, the gentry 


don’t know how we live, and they don’t care.” 


Well, it may be answered, supposing that all this is true, 


how do you make out that matters would be any better if the 


Agricultural Labourers had votes? We make it out in two 


| ways: first, by considering the difficulty of getting any large 


measure through Parliament which is not backed by a 
class which is strongly represented in Parliament; 
secondly, by showing how such measures have been carried 
through Parliament when the class which desires them 
has been strongly represented there. Let us suppose that 
a Bill resembling the Artisans Dwellings Bill, only apply- 
ing to country villages, were introduced in the present 
House of Commons. It would be strongly opposed, because 
it would affect some powerful interests and offend some tra- 
ditional prejudices. The Farmers would dislike it, because it 
would tend to make their labourers more independent, and in 
the first instance, would necessarily raise the rates, and the 
dislike of the farmers would decide the votes of the majority 
of the County Members. The representatives of the great towns 
might give it their approval, but inasmuch as it did not touch 
their own constituents, it would be an approval of an exceed- 
ingly languid type. The Conservative Government would 
naturally be unwilling to alienate its habitual supporters. 
The Liberal Opposition would be terribly afraid of in- 
curring a suspicion of Socialism. If any one believes 
that, after all these hostile or neutral influences have been de- 
ducted, there would remain a majority of pure philanthropists 
strong enough to carry the Bill, his confidence in human 
nature as exhibited in Parliamentary life must be singularly 


large. Now compare this state of things with the reception 


The ground on which they stand is too small to | lately given to the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Bill. 


The concessions made to the workmen in this measure were 


tents soak through into the living rooms, or into the cupboard | of great moment ; they were singularly distasteful to a great 


that serves as the larder. The roofs afford no _protec- 
tion against the weather. This description is taken from Dr. 
Child’s first report, and in his second report, though he 


refuses to modify anything he has formerly said, he is com-| jected by a decisive majority. 


pelled toadd that further experience has led him to be very 
sparing in the use of the only weapon which the law has 
placed in the hands of the Sanitary Authorities,—the power 
of declaring cottages unfit for human habitation. Bad as they 
are, it is better, he finds, to let people go on living in them, 
because shutting up houses necessarily increases overcrowding, 


and “ of all the many evils to which cottages and their inha- | 


bitants are subject, that of overcrowding is, morally as well as 
physically, the worst.” 
Are these evils preventable / 


: It is plain, at all events, that 
the first two need not exist in combination. 


Granting that 


} 


| 


| 


there are difficulties in the way of diverting the sewage | 


would be possible to draw 
Granting that 


from the water-courses, it 
drinking-water from some other source. 


there are difficulties in obtaining drinking-water from 
any other source than the water-courses, it would be 


) ss] ] = ° 
= ible to dispose of the sewage in some other way. 
—o wells, a proper system of rain-water storage, applica- 
lon of sewage to the land, are only some among the means by 


which the state of things which Dr. Child describes might be | who has no fears about extending the franchise is not bound in 
| 2 


number of employers; and one of them was of doubtful ex- 
pediency. If the votes in the House of Commons could have 
been taken by ballot, the Bill would probably have been re- 
As it was, it was passed almost 
without opposition. We are not praising the House of Com- 
mons because it wanted the courage of its opinion: we only 
use the fact as an example of the different spirit in which a 
question is approached, according as those who raise it have 
or have not votes which must be reckoned with at the next 
election. If there had been no houschold suffrage in towns, 
the Labour Laws would never have been reconstructed amid 
such a chorus of acclamation from both sides of the House. 
Until there is household suffrage in counties, we have not the 
slightest hope of seeing any adequate sanitary reforms effected 
in country villages. 

It is our good-fortune to live under a Government the first 
place in which is filled by a Minister who regards the public 
health as the most important subject with which Parliament 
now has to deal. We do not much wender that he has done 
so little to give effect to his sanitary programme. With the 
House of Commons constituted as it is, it is very doubtful 
whether if he had tried to do more the result would have been 


in any way different. But we put it to him whether a Minister 
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conscience to extend it, when to do so is theonly means of carrying 
those other measures which he holds to be of such paramount 
moment. Mr. Disraeli knows what the sanitary condition of the 
agricultural labourer is. He isnot so timid a statesman as to believe 
that this condition is beyond legislative remedy. He is too well 
accustomed to calculate Parliamentary chances and to arrange 
Parliamentary combinations, to persuade himself that this 


remedy will be applied by a House of Commons in which the | 


agricultural labourer is not represented. Is there nothing to 
rekindle his ambition in the thought of crowning his political 
career by a measure designed to serve no party purpose, but 
aiming only at giving the one helpless class in the community 
the power of helping themselves ? 





THE ELECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HE political machinery of the American Constitution is so 
peculiar, that its complex and curiously-balanced action 

is not easily appreciated by European observers. The forecasts 
of those who have been accustomed to speculate upon the 
simplicity of English political movements are very generally 
discordant with the result when they are applied to American 
affairs. This may appear a hard saying, for to many American 
institutions look as simple as those of England look compli- 
cated. But if we consider the operative power, and not the 
form, of political machinery, we at once perceive that the 
English system of checks or make-weights subsists in theory, 
but not in fact, while the contrivances for the same purpose 
in the United States are practically and perpetually effective. 
In this country, neither the Monarchy nor the aristocracy any 
longer attempt to exclude the political inclinations of the 
Electorate from predominance in the Executive Government. 
But in the United States, where the Executive Power 
is anchored in office for a fixed time, public opinion 
may rise and beat against it furiously and vainly, and 
yet before the time comes when a change can be effected 
by the popular force, that force may be found to have 
turned in another direction. When General Grant was re- 
elected President in 1872, he appeared to be seated so firmly 
at the White House, that the Democrats lost heart utterly, and 
the young organisation of the Liberal Republicans was allowed 
to go topieces. Two years later, the party that had triumphed 
in 1872 were overpowered by an “ugly rush,” and dismayed 
by the astounding revelation of their unpopularity. A few 
months of political torpor have followed, Congress has not been 
in Session since March last, and no political question of national 
importance has been agitated in the United States. Yet a 
silent change in the relations of parties has again been 
worked out, and it would be idle to venture on a pre- 
diction how far it will go. We may, however, point 
out that there is now, at least, a possibility of another 
Republican victory at the Presidential contest of 1876, which 
may as completely reverse the judgment of 1874 as that did 
the decision of the constituent bodies in 1872. The Elections, 
which will be decided during the next three months in fifteen 
or sixteen States, will enable us to judge how much further 
the Democratic party is likely to be carried by the tide of 
success that set in twelve months ago. The coming contests 
in Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania, as well as in many of 


the States of the South, will not indeed give us any direct | 


information about the chances of parties in the fight for the 
control of the Executive, for the issue of that struggle will 
depend on two considerations at present indeterminable. Neither 
the policy nor the candidates of Republicans or of Democrats 
as party organisations have yet been defined, and the character 
of the candidates will follow from the nature of the policy 
chosen in each case. But the Elections will tend to mould 
the policy at least of one side, and thus to settle the condi- 
tions of the conflict. 

The Democrats, as the aggressive party, are expected to 
show their hand first, and in the two important Western States 
of Ohio and Iowa they have certainly displayed their cards 
with great courage. The Republican party, mainly through 
the personal influence of President Grant, is, on the whole, 
strongly committed to specie payments, though it may be 
admitted that it includes many politicians whose natural 
sympathies are in favour of inflation of the currency. In only 
one State in which a Republican Convention has been held 
this year was there an authoritative pronouncement of the 
party on the side of the Inflationists, but that State was 
Pennsylvania, an exception easily accounted for, but never- 
theless dangerously significant. In the Western States, where 
the most decisive battles of the autumn will be fought, and 





See. 
| where the issue is at present most doubtful, the Republicans 
are sometimes vigorous, as in Iowa and Minnesota, in their 
| demands for “honest money,” sometimes hesitating and poy. 
plexed, as in Ohio and Kentucky. The Republican platform 

in Ohio, in touching on the currency question, affirms, “ That 
the policy of finance should be steadily pursued which, 
|without unnecessary shock to business or trade, wil] 
|ultimately equalise the purchasing capacity of the coig 
and paper dollar.” With this uncertain sound the deecideg 
tone of the Democratic policy in the same State is singularly 
contrasted. The Democrats assert, in language which cannot 
be misinterpreted, “ That the contraction of the currency here. 
| tofore made by the Republican party, and the further contrac. 
| tion proposed by it with a view to the forced resumption of 
| specie payments, has already brought disaster to the business of 
the country, and threatens it with general bankruptcy and ruin, 
| We demand (they add) that this policy be abandoned, and that 
| the volume of the currency be made and kept equal to the 
| wants of trade, leaving the restoration of legal tenders to par 
| with gold to be brought about by promoting the industries of 
| the people, not by destroying them.” There can be no mix 
| take about the meaning of this platform, and if the Democratic 
| party can carry the election of their chosen candidate, Governor 
| Allen, by such an appeal to the prejudices of the people, it is 
believed that all through the West the Inflationists will get the 
upper hand, and will force their views upon the Convention of 
| the party that will next year select the Presidential candidate, 
| and settle the conditions of the final struggle for the right to 
grasp the helm at Washington. The return of Governor Allen 
will be the more significant, because Mr. Pendleton, who is 
“ stumping ” the State on his behalf, is identified with financial 
heresies very much more dangerous than the mild schemes of 
inflation with which the American public has been lately 
familiarised. It will show that. the West is radically 
unsound in its economical notions, and that its continued 
predominance in the politics of the Union will be dangerous to. 
all the interests of property and trade. This conviction, if im- 
pressed upon the minds of American politicians by the result 
of the conflict in Ohio, must speedily break up the old party 
organisations. The differences on other questions between 
Republicans and Democrats will shrink into nothingness, com- 
pared with the magnitude of the controversy between the In- 
flationists and their opponents. The whole of the Eastem 
States—except, perhaps, Pensylvania—north and south, would 
recoil from aiding in the triumph of a party that was pledged 
to increase the inconvertible paper in circulation. The Eastern 
Democrats are as firm on this ground as any of the Republicans. 
Thus in Maryland, the Democratic Convention says :—* We 
protest against any increase of the circulating curreney, but 
demand that such measures be adopted by Congress which 
will lead to the resumption of specie payments at the earliest 
possible moment.” And in Maine the party platform includes, 
“A sound currency, coin or its equivalent, essential to stability 
in business, and a restoration of prosperity; steps toward 
specie payments, and no step backward.” It is highly pro- 
bable, then, that Governor Allen’s election in Ohio and the con- 
sequent impulsion that would be given to schemes of inflation 
in the West, would frighten the Eastern Democrats into the 
ranks of the opposite party. On the other hand, many Western 
Republicans would break away from their leaders if the next 
| Presidential struggle should turn upon the currency question. 
Perhaps the President and his immediate political following 
have more interest than any one else in the success of the 
Democratic candidate in Ohio and Iowa. For if that success 
should operate as we have conjectured to determine the policy 
| of the Democrats as a party in favour of Inflation, not only will 
the Republicans be at once reinforced by the great mass of 
voters who dread any tampering with the currency, but the 
situation will at all events offer a chance to the present leaders 
of the party of retrieving their public character and regaining 
the confidence of the people. General Grant and his Adminis- 
tration have been discredited by administrative blunders and per- 
sonal scandals, and a large number of the most earnest politicians 
in the United States have a repugnance to association with the sort 
of official persons to whom the White House has for six years past 
been open. Nevertheless, there are worse evils than even the loss of 
character that the President hasincurred. A Democratic President, 
nominated by the West and pledged to Inflation, would not, in all 
probability, be a man who would generally inspire respect by his 
personal qualities; such Democrats as Governor Tilden, of New 
York, or Senator Bayard, or Mr. Hendricks, or even Governor 
Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, would be altogether out of the 
running. Indeed, the disposition of the Western Democrats 
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he restraining influences of the Liberal move- 
h they had only entered into an accidental 
inly shown by the ejection of the Liberal 


to get rid of t 
ment, with whic 
alliance, Was pla 
leader, Mr. Carl Schurz, in t : 
had been a severer critic of the Administration or an abler 


advocate of free-trade. Now, if not only the Liberal Re- 

s 
e - sco say, like Mr. Schurz and Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams—are to be counted out of the ranks of the De- 
moeracy, but if politicians like Mr. Bayard and Mr. Hendricks 
are to be thrown into the background because they are steady 
in their adherence to an honest currency policy, the Demo- 
cratic Convention must look for its new guides among men who 
are not a whit more respected than General Butler or Senator 
Morton. On the other hand, the least desirable workers in 
the Republican organisation are tainted, as mere demagogues 
rally would be, with the Inflationist poison, and a policy 
of “honest money” would, perhaps, shake some of them off, 
and at any rate weaken their influence. On the currency 
question the President himself is not only sound, but steady, 
so that, after all, it may appear, even to the Liberal Republicans, 
that they may do worse than fight under General Grant’s 
command once more. We do not offer this in any sense as a 
prediction, but as likely to come within the limits of possibility 
if the Democrats by their success in Ohio should be induced 
to take their stand upon * Inflation,” and should carry the 
majority of the Western electors with them. 


natu 





THE QUEEN’S JOURNEYS. 

HE newspapers are injudiciously courtly over the recent 
accident in the Solent. It is far better that Her Majesty, 
whose judgment can be relied on, as well as her good-feeling, 
should be informed that the accident created, if not among the 
people, at least among a section of the populace, an impression 
which comes out with startling bitterness in the questions of 
some jurymen sitting on the inquest, and that some improve- 


Missouri, though no Democrat | 


and the Moderate Democrats, who are closely akin 


| and though the rate kept up by land is very great, still the pre- 


cautions taken are elaborate, and have hitherto proved sufficient. 
The journey is treated properly as a journey involving State 
necessity, and every obstruction is thrust very decisively aside. 
Not only is Her Majesty’s train preceded by a pilot engine, but 
the road for miles ahead is peremptorily kept clear; no excuse 
whatever is admitted for disobedience of orders, the points are 
specially watched, and occasionally the public are unhesitatingly 
kept out of the stations until the Royal train has passed. The 
train is accompanied by railway officials, is driven by picked 
men, and is followed by nothing near enough to imperil Her 
Majesty’s safety in the event of an accidental delay. As the Queen 
herself once wrote to the Directors, if equal precautions could 
be taken to protect the public, travelling by railway would 
cease to be dangerous, and we may add, the Accident Insurance 
Company would cease to pay dividends. 

| It is perfectly right that such precautions should be 
taken. The inconvenience to the public is very slight, 
lit is by no means frequent, and it is indefinitely less 
|than the inconvenience which would be created by indif- 
| ference or rashness, The Queen is the pivot of the State 
|machine, the mere rumour of an accident to her affects 
| the whole kingdom—substantially affects it, apart altogether 
| from all emotions of loyalty or love—and it is a matter of high 
State importance that any such misfortune should, as far as is 
humanly possible, be prevented. If any one doubts that, let 
him just reflect forone moment on the consequences which would 
have inevitably occurred had the + Alberta’ been the sufferer 
in the recent accident instead of the * Mistletoe,—the con- 
sternation of the people, the dismay of the politicians, 
the perceptible suspension of the beating of the general heart, 
—and then decide if the excessive care taken of the Queen 
is either unnecessary or servile. It ought to be taken 
for the people’s sake as well as Her Majesty’s, and it 
ought to be taken everywhere, which is not yet the case, 
Clearly the Admiralty, or the Board of Trade, or whoever it is 
who are responsible for Her Majesty's safety afloat, do not 
understand their business, as the Directors of the Railway Com- 
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ment is needed in the arrangements for her transits across 
the Solent. That impression is, that some of the Queen’s 
servants, in their eagerness to gratify a perfectly natural 
liking for rapid movement, are much more careless of 
danger than is consistent either with her own safety or that | 
of the public at large. That this impression is unfounded | 
seems to us clear, not only from the character of the Queen, | 
but from the immunity from accident which has marked all | 
her numerous journeys, and which could have been secured | 
only by the most elaborate, far-sighted care; but that it exists | 
cannot be doubted by any one who reads the report of the evi- 
dence at the inquest, or who listens to the comments of ordi: | 
nary persons on the causes of the accident. Nothing could be | 
more unjust than imputations such as appeared to be hinted in | 
the questions which roused Commander Fullerton to an angry 
protest, but nothing could be more injurious, first, because the 
multitude forgives everything to the great except disregard ; and 
secondly, because wherever the blame may lie in this particular 
case, it is quite evident that the arrangements for Her 
Majesty’s journeys have not in one respect been thoroughly 
thought out. It is an object, of course, upon those journeys to 
Secure a certain speed. The Queen has no time to waste upon 
her journeys, is not in health to bear protracted fatigue, exposure, 
and weariness, and very probably enjoys, like the rest of man- 
kind, the pleasure attendant on rapid locomotion. There is 
no reason in the world why it should not be enjoyed, and one | 
great reason, at all events, why it should. A slow Royal 
train, or a Royal train which did not keep time, would be as 
great a nuisance to mankind as a Monarch travelling by post 
upon a carriage-route. It was the ill-luck of the writer once 
to be journeying in advance of a Royal invalid travelling from 
Switzerland to Como, and to witness the unutterable confusion 
which Royalty and a desire to travel slowly when united in the 
Same person can produce. Everybody was stopped lest Royalty 
should want horses. The communication of two countries was 
disorganised for three days, and hundreds of travellers turned 
for the nonce into Republicans, even the serene German 
loyalty and patience giving way to a torrent of wrathful | 
objurgations hurled indiscriminately at Royal self-absorption, 
Republican flunkeyism, and official imperturbability. If the 
Royal train took two days between Gosport and Balmoral, or 
were irregularly timed, the public convenience would be most | 
Seriously affected, and perhaps the public safety seriously im- | 
rege Everything would be stopped through the ‘same | 
istances, but over twice the time, and the huddle would soon | 
Tesult in accidents, Speed, therefore, in moderation is essential, 


master of t 


panies understand theirs. The Admiralty secure fine yachts, 
good engines, skilled officers, and picked seamen for Her Majesty, 
just as the Directors secure good drivers, picked pointsmen, 
and specially-examined engines; but they do not, like them, 
secure a clear road. Prince Ernest Leopold of Leiningen, 
the Captain of the * Alberta, says in his evidence his ship was 
travelling at fifteen knots, or seventeen miles an hour,—and 
that the speed was necessary to catch a special train,—that is to 
say, to enable the special train to keep its pre-arranged times 
without disorganising the whole traftic of a great railway. That 
is reasonable enough, when explained, and shows care for the 
public convenience, which might be gravely interfered with by 
a belated Royal train; but then such a speed demands also 
that the road should be clear, The ‘Alberta,’ we may assume, 
obeyed the rule of the road, but no rule of the road whatever, 
save one, can make the transit of a steamer of 350 tons at 
seventeen miles an hour across a crowded channel like the 
Solent, safe either to Her Majesty or the public. The latter, 


| so long as they are permitted, will crowd up to see the Queen, 


without consideration either for her danger or their own. 


A swift steamer can be guided just as well as a slow one, 
but it cannot be stopped in the same distance; and when one 


lis galloping in a erowd, the power of stopping is as essential 


as the power of guidance. No dependence should be placed 
upen any person or thing in a steamer going at that pace, 
but on the person only who is not going it, namely, the 
e eraft, steamer, or sailing-vessel which might 
be in the way. The rule should be absolute that nothing 
should remain within a certain distance of the Royal Standard. 
There would not be the least difliculty in observing it, notthe least 
injury to the public, and not even an appearance of arrogating an 
undue privilege, There is no more reason why yachtsmen, or 
colliers, or masters of merchant steamers should not get out of 


] 
ih 


‘ 
if 


; the Queen’s way in her own waters, than why a railway-train 


should not be shunted to allow the Royal express to pass. It 
is the simplest, the most intelligible, and the most effective of 
all precautions, A fire-engine will traverse London at break- 
neck speed from end to end and never knock over a barrow or 
a donkey-cart, just because it is thoroughly understood that 
everything in its course is to get out of the way, There is nothing 
more exceptional in such a precaution than in the Queen’s 
pilot engine, and nothing that we see more to be ashamed of. 
The object is to preserve the State from harm at the least 
possible inconvenience to individuals, and both objects are best 
attained by keeping the road clear. At all events, it is evi- 
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dent either that Her Majesty must travel more slowly across the 
Solent—that is, must risk disorganising the whole of the 
arrangements made by the Railway Companies for the public 
convenience and safety, as well as those of Her Majesty—or the 
road must be cleared of loyal sight-seers, or there must be 
perpetual risk of an accident like the one which all England 
is regretting, and which all England might have had cause 
never to forget. It does not take much wisdom or any over- 
weening loyalty to select the alternative. The road ought to 
be cleared. 





THE RAILWAY-PASSENGER DUTY. 


HE Chairmen and Directors of Railway Companies are 
expending much valuable energy quite needlessly. No- 
thing is more easy than to obtain the repeal of the Passenger 
Duty, provided they are willing to give the public a suflicient 
equivalent. But they flatter themselves that the great voting 
power which they dispose of in Parliament will enable them to 
dispense with the equivalent, and yet gain their object. We 
think we may venture to assure them that they are mis- 
taken. At the half-yearly meetings which have just been 
held, the Chairmen, with a significant unanimity, have 
harangued the shareholders on the hardship of this duty. 
According to their varying temperaments, they have been de- 
nunciatory or argumentative, indignant or complaining, but 
all have united in describing the tax as uniquitous, unjust, 
and oppressive. The meaning of these tactics is clear 
enough. The public have refused to support the agitation 
against the duty, although reminded of what was expected 
of it by a heavy addition to fares, and have even shown a 
disposition to blame the Companies. It was necessary, 
therefore, to enlighten the shareholders, and through them 
to endeayour to stir up the public. But it won’t do. The 
hollowness of the Companies’ case is too transparent even on 
the Directors’ own showing. The Railways possess a practical 
monopoly of the traffic of the country. Except where they 
encroach upon one anothe’s territory, there is literally no com- 
petition possible with the greater lines,and although in London 
a certain amount of competition is maintained by river steamers, 
omnibuses, and cabs, the advantages of the railways are so 
great, so palpable, and increase so much as London grows, that 
even there the competition is more apparent than real. Now, 
the monopoly thus possessed by the Railways is the direct gift 
of the State. Parliament has armed the Railways with power 
to take land wherever and in whatever quantity they require, 
it authorises them even to pull down whole quarters of the most 
densely peopled parts of our great towns, to block up streets, to 
cut thoroughfares, and generally to disarrange all other traffics. 
In addition it invests them with legislative functions, it enables 
them to maintain a police of their own, and it has actually gone 
the length of creating special offences for their protection. 
Is it unreasonable to make them pay a small price for such 
extensive favours? True, the favours are granted because 
railways promote the common welfare. 
Bank of England promote the general welfare, and yet it 
is made to pay for the privileges it enjoys. The argument of the 
Companies, then, that the duty is exceptional, so far as it is true, 
is absolutely without pertinence. The privileges of the Rail- 
ways are extremely exceptional, and as long as the State does 
not resume them, it is not merely justified, it is bound to 
exact a price in return. To do otherwise would be to enrich 
private individuals at the expense of the whole body of the 
people. Of course, the nature of the price is a question for 
Parliament to determine, but that some price should be insisted 
upon is a principle of very high importance, which on no con- 
sideration ought to be forgotten. 
But, the Companies urge, the duty presses with unjust weight 
upon them. The fact is the very reverse. 


cent. on the gross passenger receipts, and it appears from the 
report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners for last year that 
in 1872 the total sum collected was less by a small fraction than 


1 per cent. of the gross earnings of the Railways. Since then, it is | 


true, the tax has been more productive. Third-class passenger 


tickets, when the train stops at every station, are exempt fromthe | 


duty. The exemption was granted to induce the Companies 
to accommodate the poorer class of passengers, and the Com- 


panies argued that, on the same principle, third-class tickets 
_as far as at present from their places of employment. In other 


in fast trains ought also to be exempt. On this ground they 


refused to pay the full duty chargeable, but after much con- | 
‘might then move out to Hampstead, while the families that 
are now crowded together in the neighbourhood of Gray's Inn 


tention, the Inland Revenue Department brought one case to 
trial, and obtained a verdict. Since then the yield of the duty 


ee 
has largely increased, which is one of the reasons of the 
violent outcry against the duty raised at the recent meetj 
But even if the proceeds of the duty have been doubled, it 
| cannot surely be maintained that a tax of less than fivepence 
in the pound on the gross receipts is heavy. The real defegt 
of the tax is not its oppressiveness, but the inequality of its 
incidence. It is levied only on passenger receipts, and conge. 
| quently it falls heavily on the passenger lines, like the Metro. 
| politan, the Metropolitan District, and the North London, 
| which are precisely those that can least afford to bear it, sing 
_they are the poorest, and have not the elements of a rapid 
|development. On the other hand, the great Companies, with 
immense goods traffic, enormous resources, and rapidly growing 
revenues, in great measure escape its incidence. Their passep. 
ger traffic yields the least valuable part of their income, 
Although, then, the tax, when looked at in the aggregate, jg 
very light, in individual cases it undoubtedly presses heavily, 
But the remedy is very simple. It is either to convert the duty 
into a tax upon gross receipts, or to add a duty on goods traffic, 
Clearly, if the duty is to be retained, either plan ought to be 
adopted. Either would equalise the burden of the tax, andno 
longer allow the wealthy Companies to escape their fair share 
of the price exacted for the privileges accordedthem. But the 
first plan, while doing this, would enable the Government to 
lower the nominal amount of the rate. As we have seen, less 
than two per cent. on gross receipts would equal five per cent. 
on passenger receipts. And it would, moreover, render it diffi- 
cult for the Companies to endeavour to recoup themselves for 
the tax, as they do at present, by increasing fares, since the 
proportion of the duty that would fall on either passengers or 
goods would be small. But on the other hand, the amount of 
duty now levied is certainly not too heavy, and an additional 
duty on goods traffic would have the advantage of considerably 
increasing the revenue. 

In round numbers, the duty is expected to yield this year 
about three-quarters of a million. By converting it intoa 
duty on gross receipts, and reducing the per-centage, it might 
yield a million. By simply adding a duty on _ goods’ 
receipts, it might be raised to nearly a million and a 
half. In any case, it will increase with the development of 
railway travelling. What, then, are the Directors prepared to 
offer in redemption of this increasingly productive tax? The 
question is one which it behoves them to consider speedily, 
for every year the value of the impost, and consequently its 
redemption-price, will rise. While they are slowly bringing 
themselves to face the disagreeable necessity, we will suggest 
to them an answer to our inquiry. Let them offer to reduce 
third-class fares from a penny to a halfpenny per mile. We 
are convinced that the Railways themselves would benefit by 
the change. Some years ago the greatest of living financiers 
recommended the Metropolitan District Company to follow the 
example of the State, and base their finance on the wants of 
the masses of the people. The advice was disregarded by those 
to whom it was tendered, but it was treasured up by the Mid- 








But so does the} land Company. 
year is rather an evasion of Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion 
|than a carrying-out of his proposal, but Midland figures 
‘are in the highest degree instructive. Mr. Ellis told 


We need hardly 
remind the reader that the duty amounts to no more than 5 per | 


The experiment tried by the Midland this 


| the shareholders at Derby the other day, that in the first half 
of the present year there had been an increase of third-class 


| passengers, as compared with the first half of last year, of 


| 1,384,991, which, in spite of a falling-off in the number of 
| first-class passengers as compared with first and second last year, 
and in spite of the reduction of first-class fares, brought in an 
additional revenue of nearly £51,000. Now, whatever may be 
| thought of the actual changes made by the Midland, the signifi- 
‘cance of these figures cannot be mistaken. They prove in the 
| plainest manner the great expansion of which the third-class 
traflic is capable. But although we are convinced that halfpenny 
fares would pay the Railways, we are nevertheless clearly of 
opinion that it would be good policy on the part of the State 
to remit the passenger duty in favour of any company that 
would adopt halfpenny fares. The great problem of our 
existing civilisation is to prevent the physical degeneration of 
the race while the population is being massed in great towns. 
With our present knowledge, that can be done only by con- 
verting the centre of the towns into workshops and scattering 
the workpeople and their families through the suburbs. By the 
adoption of half penny fares, workpeople would be able to live twice 


words, a man who can now afford to live in Camden Town 
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and Leather Lane would find rents falling in Camden 
Town, and might migrate thither in considerable numbers. In 
comparison with the immense importance of diminishing over- 
crowding in towns, the other advantages of the reduction are 
amall. Yet the benefit to the country would be immense of 
such a lowering of fares as would give a new impetus to 
travelling, and would bring within the reach of classes who 
now catch a glimpse of the country only when they join some 
club excursion, frequent visits to field, and stream, and 
waving wood. Is the Midland Company prepared to lead the 
way in this reform, which is the logical consequence of the 
change they introduced at the beginning of this year If 80, 
we cannot doubt that the House of Commons will be willing 


to remit the passenger duty. 


Road 





THE BOUVIER AFFAIR. 


DUCROS, the Prefect of the Department of the Rhone, 
N » in France, is at present a man to be pitied. By too 
much zeal and an almost incredible combination of credulity 
and thoughtlessness, he has misled his superior, the Minister 
of the Interior, and blundered into a scandal such as the most 
indulgent of Ministers can scarcely forget or forgive. He let 
himself be taken in by a very common-place impostor, who 
had offered to keep him acquainted with the doings of the 
Radical Committees of Lyons and Marseilles, and their com- 
munications with the Radical chiefs in Paris; he was led to 
believe, and he led the Home Office to believe, that he had 
discovered a Radical plot to which Gambetta was a party ; and 
when, by a series of perquisitions and arrests, the affair had 
been made public, and it had been put into the hands of the 
judicial authorities, it was instantly discovered that he had been 
imposed upon. A moment's inquiry would have shown him 
that he was being deceived, for it was a letter with the forged 
signature of Gambetta which determined him to act, and Gam- 
betta’s signature must be known to a multitude of French 
officials, But he was too exultant over his good-luck in un- 
earthing a Radical conspiracy to think of inquiry, to admit any 
suspicion, and when inquiry was made, the matter was out of 
his hands, and a judicial exposure inevitable. His treacherous 
informant has been tried and punished, but it has been for the 
offence by which he deceived his employer ; and this, besides that 
it involved exposure of M. Ducros and of M. Buffet, is not the 
French way of dealing with secret agents who have proved false. 
Such persons are not found among the most scrupulous of man- 
kind; French justice usually has some hold on them, and when 
they have committed an offence against the Department which 
employs them, there is something else against them for which they 
can be punished. M. Ducros has so managed that his folly and 
simplicity, and the eagerness of the Home Office to believe 


| 





trusting him blindly, seems to have cut him off from the 
Radicals who had previously employed him ; and it appears to 
have been because he found himself without friends and with- 
out the means of living that he offered himself to M. Ducros. 
He wanted money, and he wanted revenge; he got money 
from the Prefect, and by means of him he also hoped to get 
revenge on his former associates or employers. Two accounts 
of his history previous to his imprisonment for theft were 
given at the trial, of which that given by an advocate, named 
Andrieux, who had been compromised by his pretended revela- 
tions, seems much the more probable. Bouvier, having been 
turned out of a Jesuit seminary, according to M. Andrieux, 
was at the age of seventeen employed to fold and address news- 
papers at the office of a journal named L’E-xcommuni¢é; and he 
was afterwards nominal editor of another Lyons journal, bearing 
the fragrant title of Le Maudit, his duty being to screen the real 
editor, and to make extracts from books for publication. In the 
troubles which followed upon the 4th of September he managed 
to get an office in one of the Lyons prisons, but from this M. 
Challemell-Lacour dislodged him as soon as order was established 
in the city. According to the official account—clearly intended 
to palliate the conduct of M. Ducros in trusting him—he was 
Director of Prisons in the Department of the Rhone after the 
4th of September, had been successively editor of /’Excom- 
munié and of Le Maudit, and was hand-and-glove with Gam- 
betta, Challemel-Lacour, Barodet, and other leading members 
of the Left. It is, however, asserted that he never was a 
journalist at all, but only “a folding-boy.” However this may be, 
his first overtures to M. Ducros were made towards the end of last 
year, and the statements made by him were so eagerly received 
that he was quickly led on into forging the letter which undid 
him. A letter, dated the 26th December, 1874, purporting to 
be written by a Lyons Radical, named Cabaut, and enclosing 
a letter in cipher, bearing the signature of the chief 
of the Radical Committee of Marseilles, had been con- 
veyed to the Prefect, and had greatly excited his hopes. 
Other disclosures followed, and Bouvier seems to have made 
them stronger and stronger, compelled by his situation, and 
encouraged by the Prefect’s credulousness, until flying at the 
highest game, he sent to the prefecture the letter signed “ Léon 
Gambetta.” The task he had undertaken needed no cleverness ; 
it was only necessary to lie and forge letters, When inquiry, 
which would at once have unmasked him, was made, the only 
precautions he had taken told against him. His defence was 
that he had professed to supply the Prefect only with copies. 
But he had had the Cabaut letter copied by a man named 
Gilliard, which went to show that he meant it to pass not for 
a copy made by himself, and therefore presumably for an 
original ; and he had had the Gambetta letter—which was ad- 
dressed to M. Andrieux—taken to Paris by a railway guard, and 


fables—the eagerness of M. Buffet to believe Gambetta a | posted there to a person at Lyons, a friend of Andrieux, who 


conspirator—have been publicly paraded, and for this the | handed it over to him, 


It must add to the chagrin of M. 


Minister must be very angry with him, even if he do not make | Ducros that he must feel he has been the victim of a criminal 


him suffer, even if he feel, as he ought to do, that he should 
himself bear some share of the blame. The idea of shielding 
M. Ducros and preventing scandal was for a moment enter- 
tained, but it must have been found impracticable. It was 
proposed to try the informer, Bouvier, along with a number of 
persons who were convicted on evidence furnished by him— 
whether justly convicted must be considered in the last degree 
doubtful—for belonging to a secret society; but the nature of 
his connection with the case could not be concealed; the proofs 
of his having forged letters and uttered them to the Prefect, too, 
Were too glaring, and justice was allowed its free course. He 
has been sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, but this can 
hardly console poor M. Ducros for having befooled himself, 
and having his folly—which was gross enough to prove in- 
capacity for his office—exposed to all the world. The only 
thing there is to be said for him is that it perhaps was 
natural he should not suspect Bouvier of being reckless and 
audacious enough to think of deceiving him, the Prefect, in 
4 case where discovery was inevitable, and punishment in 
— shape was sure to follow. A man in his position, 
owever, should think of everything, and should therefore 
on have forgotten that other motives than desire for 

ney may dispose a man to betray his friends, and that 
rag Without hope in the world may be desperate enough 
or anything. 

M. Ducros evidently thought that the Radical leaders were 
not likely 


very long out of prison, where he had spent six months after 


conviction for theft, when the Prefect admitted him to his | si 


confidence, This, though it did not prevent M. Ducros from 





of a low and common type,—the sort of criminal who pursues 
his ends without contrivance or foresight, and pursues them 
almost without a hope of eluding discovery and punishment. 
If Bouvier had any hope, it must have been that the Prefect, 
for his own sake, would have the matter hushed up, but with 
aman of the Prefect’s zeal and trustful spirit there was no 
room even for this. At the trial the Advocate-General did 
not object to the jury finding extenuating circumstances, and 
it did so, but what the extenuating circumstances can have 
been, baflles conjecture. Can it have been felt that an official 
like M. Ducros is too much of a temptation to a poor rogue 
like Bouvier ? 

The English journals have been doing the customary lamen- 
tation over the folly and suspiciousness of the French—who 
will put spies upon political opponents, and will not have faith 
in “ the stability of popular institutions "—and the customary 
self-congratulation over our own superior wisdom and goodness. 
In this case, at least, such talk is out of place. Of the folly 
of M. Ducros it is scarcely possible to speak too strongly, but 
in receiving information as to a conspiracy from a professed 
traitor, he only did what every government in the world, in- 
cluding that of Great Britain, has been from time to time 
forced to do. As to the employment of spies, happy are the 
governments which can do without it; they are governments 
whose annals are dull, who have no irreconcilable parties to 
deal with, no mass of popular discontent to take account of. 


to be nice in choosing allies. Bouvier had not been | But such governments have been, and are, rare, and if we are 
_at present among them, why irritate our neighbours by profes- 


ng to be better than they are, when we are only more fortu- 


j nately placed? When we have had social dangers to face, 
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we have used spies as freely as any other people, and we | 


may have to do it again. Have we always kept Ireland 
peaceful without spies? Did we, when the Fenian danger had 
to be dealt with, put our faith solely in “the stability of 
popular institutions?” This is a fine phrase, but what mean- 
ing has it in relation to the France of our day, or to France as 
any among us have known it? A government that will not 
defend itself scarcely deserves to exist, and is in a fair way to 
be overthrown, and Governments have to defend themselves 
against secret conspiracy as well as against open attack. The 
former they can only meet by espionage, and it is as neces- 
sary that they should fight it with espionage, as that they 
should use the police to put down a riot or use the military to 
suppress an insurrection. It is an unpleasant weapon to have 
to use, but not of necessity an immoral one,—and why not admit 
that all Governments are, in certain emergencies, compelled to 
use it, in the interest of their subjects and of themselves 7 


QUEEN ISABELLA AND HER COOK. 

ILE ex-Queen of Spain has been subjected to a good deal of 
ridicule, both in Paris and London, for farming her table 

to a head cook. The contract has been published in the eourse 
of some legal proceedings, and Queen Isabella is quizzed both for 
her agreement and her prices. She farmed out her table, and 
only allowed £5 a day for a dinner for ten persons of soup, fish, 
and eight dishes, excluding good wine and any extraordinary pre- 
paration, and expected her servants apparently to eat up scraps. 
Anallowance of £1,825 a year, however, for a dinner obviously 


intended to be that of an ordinary gentleman’s household is not | 


very parsimonious, and in Spain would be considered liberal; 
while the arrangement for the servants is obviously Spanish— 


servants in Madrid not having yet asserted themselves after the | 


London West-End fashion—and we rather think the Queen's 
motive has been misunderstood. She is not the kind of woman 


to be parsimonious, belonging rather to the type which lives | 


as if the world were fairy-land, and money to be had for 
wishing. Making such a contract at all may have been 
a mistake, if the Queen is rich—a point on which the 
most contradictory stories are believed —but it is exactly 
the device by which a woman in her position, impatient of 
endless and useless plunder, and utterly ignorant of business, 
would attempt in a fit of annoyance to limit household waste. 
Stewards can plunder till even Kings grow savage. The late 
Emperor Nicholas did the same thing. He discovered one day 
that the robbery in the Winter Palace was systematic, the scheme 
of the household being to make every accidental expense per- 
petual—a bottle of brandy for medicine had, for example, been drawn 
every day for a century—and put himself out to farm, for, if we re- 
collect rightly, £2,000 amonth. He had the immense advantage of 
being able to flog, exile, or execute his contractor at discretion ; 
but the scheme, after some months’ trial, was abandoned, and the 
waste of the Palace, said to be even now incredible, commenced 
again. Vehse mentions somewhere an effort to contract for some 
branches of the Hofburg expenditure, and the First Napoleon 
often threatened his household with a similar device. It is a very 
natural one for a man weary with endless outlays which he 
knows must involve fraud, but does not know how to check, 
and it is rather surprising that it should never, so far 
as memoir-writers can tell us, have succeeded. ‘That great 
nobles should not be able to carry out household con- 
tracts is natural enough, for they are compelled to rely on 
domestics whose interest it is to make expense indefinite, and 
who, if expense is indefinite, can plunder to amazing amounts, 
and they are a little fettered by a latent idea of position. But 
Kings can find gentlemen who will not steal to be their household 


administrators, and need not mind accusations of thrift—with the | 


Hohenzollerns, for instance, parsimony is a tradition—and their es- 
tablishments tend to become self-acting machines. ‘They are, however, 
usually robbed. The amazing expensiveness of the Romanoffs—said 
to exceed that of any family in the world except that of the present 
Sultan, whose dependants waste like spoiled children—would not 
signify if their estates were thriftily managed; the Hapsburgs, 
with all their glorious properties, are, or recently were, constantly 
perplexed for cash; the Emperor Napoleon, with his allowance 
of a million sterling a year, never was out of debt; and Victor 
Emanuel, with something like £600,000 a year of nominal 
rent-roll, refused an invitation with the savage joke that his 
entertainer must show him where to find his railway-fare. 
The Spaniards did not publish their Queen’s accounts, but it was 
well known that the domain never yielded a third of its proper 


cash return, and the King of Holland is said to have parted wig 
| incredible sums he scarcely knows how. His wealth, derived 
| originally from Java, had he been thrifty, would now haye been 
magnificent, and have utterly precluded such plans as the Sale of 
Luxembourg to itself. ‘The Hohenzollerns, the Cobur ‘ 
| cially the Belgian branch—and the Orleans Princes know how to 
| accumulate, but the majority of Princes are as incapable of 
| management now as in the days when Charles V.’s fathe 
borrowed money from his fiancée to get decent raiment, 
We have said that men lower than Princes never can work 
| household contracts, and it is rather odd that it should be go, 
| One would have thought that an upper domestic, offered an ade. 
quate sum to be honest—that is, to sell his special knowledge of 
detail, like any other tradesman—would be glad to do it, ang 
| would keep his contraet ; but except in very rare cases, it is not 
/so. Men who would not steal a spoon for the world, or eveng 
| fresh bottle of wine—there is a special morality current about 
|food if once placed on table—will not keep a contract, seem 
unable to resist the pleasure of getting a little more ont 
of the transaction than was at first intended on either side, 
One would say that the head of a considerable stable would be 
delighted to avoid the worry of a monthly or quarterly audit, and 
to manage honestly for himself ; but the usual experience is that a 
contract for the stable is not pleasant for the horses. They keep 
| singularly well, but they do not look as sleek as when the billsare 
going in. Many servants, eager to save, prefer board-wages, if 
liberal, and many men with large households would gladly pay 
them, if only sure of fair treatment, but they cannot make sucha 
contract without endless fret about petty plunder carried on in 
violation of contract. ‘They say they have to pay the wages 
| and half-feed the servants too, and if they are like most English. 
men, will not endure either their defeat or the immorality it in. 
volves. It is the same with repairs. Nothing would be 
| convenient in large houses as annual contracts to make good all 
| petty repairs, but the owners know that they would be unfairly 
treated whenever materials were required. The rule is % 
| universal and inflicts such loss on both parties, that it 
‘is difficult to account for it, especially as many of the 
defaulters are found to be in the ordinary transactions of 
| life decently “‘law-honest.” Mere dishonesty will not explain it, 
| for they are not in their own eyes ‘‘dishonest,” or dishonest in 
| other transactions ; nor will the influence of the popular feeling 
| that rich men ought to pay, tradesmen—in England, at all events 


| —not arranging their charges by the purchaser's income. They 
do in Asia and Italy, and we are told, in Russia, and the 
| system does not work so oppressively as Englishmen faney; 
but then it is understood all round. We suspect there 
a feeling of intellectual success in getting a little too much out of 
a contract, like that which induces many men otherwise honest to 
cheat in horse-flesh, and influences most women in making what 
they think ‘* bargains.” They will pay in quality and carriage twiee 
what they save in price, if only they may, by wasting time at co- 
operative stores and cheap shops, keep down the outlay visible ia 
accounts. We take it the dishonest head of a stable with a cor- 
tract does not intend to cheat, but prides himself secretly on the 
management” which makes money, till the source of his 

income is suddenly dried up by the master’s irritation. It is de 
ficient intelligence as much as a thick-skinned morality, which 
makes it so difficult to introduce contracts into household 
economy. Queen Isabella’s cook would have felt humiliated if 
among the eight plats he contracted to furnish he could not have 
passed off one réchauffé ; while the same man, if he was like the 
laverage of his class, would not have suppressed one plat for 
the world. There is no intelligence in sending up too 
‘few dishes,’any more than in over-counting spoons,—it 5 
|merely stealing, and he does not want to steal; but there ® 

‘‘nous” in sending up dishes twice, and the professional pleasure 

hides the immorality. We see precisely the same defect in people 
|much higher than cooks, head coachmen, or little builders 
| Fidelity to one’s work, for the work’s sake and the sake of ones 
| own self-respect, is a late product of civilisation, demanding, 
| perhaps, hereditary as well as personal culture,—certainly tt 


, quiring brain enough to see that sixpence a week for life 
‘is better than eightpence-halfpenny for six months. It & 


|astonishing how rare that amount of brain is, how difficult 

it is to find uneducated men who, when they have made 4 
| success, say, with an article in demand, can persuade themselves to 
‘avoid benefiting by their reputation by watering down quality 
just a little. Their temptation is just that of the household con 
| tractors, and is a temptation of the intelligence quite as much 
| of the purse. The thieves want to feel clever to themselves and 
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rave the pride of the burglar in the old Hindoo play, who is not 
content to perforate sun-baked brick walis rapidly, but must lose 
time to give his breach in the wall an artistic shape. The intelli- 
ent commit all crimes except theft, and perhaps some day, as the 
world advances, servants will be clever enough to accept, and keep, 


profitable contracts. 
CAPTAIN WEBB’S SWIM. 
HE pleasure with which all England has received the news 
of the Merchant Mate’s success in swimming the Channel 
is only natural and right. It is not necessary to believe in 
athletics in order to feel a glow at such a success as that,—a suc- 
cess almost as moral as physical in its causes, It is pleasant to hear 
that an Englishman anywhere has accomplished an amazing and 
unprecedented feat, of a kind to tax the qualities on which Eng- 
lishmen most pride themselves,—pluck, endurance, and perse- 
yerance. A weak man could not have done it, but it took a man 
possessed of other faculties than strength. No such feat, or any- 
thing approaching it, has ever been recorded of a civilised man, 
and the enterprise, when first announced, was considered, even by 
experts, impossible or absurd. Captain Boyton’s effort was an 
entirely different one, depending for its success not so 
much on his own qualities—courage and perseverance ex- 
cepted—as on the completeness of his apparatus, and was, 
in fact, intended not to test natural human power, so much as 
to add a new and artificial power to humanity. Lord 
Byron's swim of two miles, even if it was made one of three by 
adverse currents, was nothing to that of Captain Webb, who 
crossed an arm of the sea twenty-two miles wide, and is believed 
to have traversed thirty-two miles of rolling water. The legend 
about a sailor having done it before to escape from captivity may 
be set aside as unproved, and the only serious question as to the 
unique character of the feat depends on the truth of stories current 
in the South Pacific of Kanakas having been met with swimming 
twenty-five miles from shore. ‘They are not, we believe, any of 
them quite proved, but one or two have been credited by ex- 
perienced English voyagers, and it being certain that some of the 
islanders can remain the whole day in the water, none of them 
are impossible. No such swim is, however, recorded of civilised 
man, and it is more than probable that no such ever will be, and 
that Captain Webb will go down to history as the only man who 
ever swam from the English to the French coast. ‘The chances of 
such a union of capacities in a man willing to risk life in the 
effort are almost infinitely small. So probable do we deem this, 
that we would suggest that a careful record of the achievement, 
with narratives by the witnesses who saw it done, and full accounts 
of the external evidence on which it rests, should be preserved, 
—say, in the archives of Captain Webb’s native town. If 
this is not done, we shall twenty years hence find 
the whole story first doubted, and then denied as a_ trick 
passed off upon the public by clever betting men, and 
greedily accepted by newspapers hungering for sensational intel- 
ligence. Besides the patriotic pride in such a deed, which it is 
difficult even for men who depreciate athleticism not to feel, 
there is a pleasure in the mere demonstration of the existence of 
a man so physically perfect as Captain Webb must be,—a 
pleasure akin to that derived from descriptions of en- 
chanting Scenery, or magnificent trees, or the highest types of 
feminine beauty. The world is the happier for the existence of 
any good thing in perfection. Let any ordinary man think what 
itis to swim even for half an hour in an open sea, and in our 
climate, such as it is even in summer, with the salt water striking 
on his face, and darkness embarrassing his idea of direction, and 
and he will begin to appreciate an effort forty-four times as pro- 
tracted, and therefore involving at least four hundred times as 
much endurance, To walk for a night and a day straight on is a 
great feat, but to swim so for that time is one which fatigues 
risk. gong — sedentary. No account of the distance 
aren ua os ne least idea of it, or suggests the ataying-power 
baie + “abe e in the muscles that performed it. The mere 
Captain ean = is wonderful. We may be certain that if 
iidilen ean, * a weak place about him anywhere, if his con- 
i em e ows - sound as the human constitution can be, 
bedi heats Agee imb, every muscle, every vein in absolute 
ore Sent sdinars - a one man in fifty among healthy men 
feeble link, and “ae erful exertion would have searched out the 
r teteng ’ ep hs would have stopped or sunk suddenly under 
the epiitties a os _— of physical power enlarges one’s idea of 
ian. “4 human frame, raises the standard of bodily 
ce, and makes one dream of the potentialities of activity, 


| and energy, and enjoyment which the human race, if it gave itself 
fair-play, might develope, and develope without reverting to 
| those barbarous forms of existence which after all do not produce 
strength in any exceptional degree—white men have beaten Red 
| Indians in every physical accomplishment not requiring patience 
| —and which obviously unfit the body to resist disease. ‘The 
| Strongest savage in the world—the Negro of the Upper Nile, who 
| can wrestle and fight like an English athlete, and march like a 
| Roman soldier—seems to be about three times as liable to disease, 
| and specially to diseases indicating imperfection, as the citizen of 
| English towns. It is pleasant to know that there is a man in the 
| world with the courage, and the endurance, and the bodily power 
to swim voluntarily, and on a course for a day and a night, in an 
open sea, and north of lat. 50 N. It suggests what we might all 
| be, but are not. 
Perhaps, however, the most striking incident connected with 
Captain Webb's feat, except indeed its performance, is the de- 
duction which everybody, or at least everybody who writes for 
the papers, instantly proceeded to draw. In every article written 
on the day that the news reached London, men presumably of 
the most varied type were impelled to say, as the most natural re- 
flection under the circumstances, that ‘*man had not degenerated.” 
Why should he have degenerated ? It would almost seem asif the 
old theory, long since rejected by students, of the debilitating 
effect of civilisation had retained a secret hold over men’s hearts, 
—as if they really believed, as Tennyson implies, that progress bene- 
fited the brain at the expense of the body, that the ‘ Christian 
child” had given up the privilege of being ‘‘iron-sinewed, supple- 
jointed,” which ‘the gray barbarian” had once enjoyed. ‘There 
never was a delusion with less evidence for it, except a per- 
manent impression among mankind, which is often the result, 
not of accumulated experience, but of an ever-renewing discon- 
tent with the actual state of things. There is not the slightest 
evidence anywhere that man was ever bigger, stronger, swifter, 
or more enduring, under the same conditions of food and climate, 
than he is now. As to bigness, the evidence is positive. 
Modern Egyptians are as big as the mummies who were 
conquerors in their day, and modern Englishmen are bigger. 
There are not in existence a thousand coats of armour which an 
English regiment could put on. Very few moderns can use 
ancient swords, because the hilts are too small for their hands, 
Endless wealth and skill were expended in picking gladiators, and 
there is no evidence that a man among them was as big or as 
No skeleton, no statue, no picture indicates 
The Jews of to-day are 
The people of the 


strong as Shaw. 
that men in general were ever bigger. 
as large as they were in Egypt, or larger. 
Romagna have all the bearing and more than the size of the 
Roman soldiery. No feat is recorded as usual with Greek 
athletes which English acrobats could not perform now. ‘There 
is no naked savage tribe which naked Cornishmen or Yorkshire- 
men could not strangle. No race exists of which a thousand 
men similarly armed would defeat an English, or German, or 
Russian regiment of equal numbers. Nothing is recorded of our 
forefathers here in England which Englishmen could not do, 
unless it be some feats of archery, which were the result of a long 
training of the eye continued for generations. The most civilised 
and luxurious family that ever existed, the European Royal 
caste, is physically as big, as healthy, and as powerful as any 
people of whom we have any account that science can 
accept. Thiers’s Frenchman is Cwsar's Gaul in all bodily 
conditions, and with an increased power of keeping alive, 
which may be partly owing to improved conditions of living, 
but is probably owing still more to developed vitality. ‘There is 
no evidence that even the feeble races are feebler than they became 
after their first acclimatisation. ‘The Bengalee was what we know 
him twelve hundred years ago, and the Chinaman was represented 
on porcelain just as he is now before the birth of Christ. No race 
ever multiplied like the Anglo-Saxon, which has had no advantage 
of climate, and till lately no particular advantage of food. Physical 
condition depends on physical conditions, and why should a race 
better fed, better clothed, and better housed than it ever was 
before degenerate? Because it eats corn instead of berries ? 
Compare the Californian and the Digger Indian. Because it 
wears clothes? The wearing of clothes, if burdensome—which 
the experience of army doctors in India as to the best costume for 
marching makes excessively doubtful, they declaring unanimously 
that breechless men suffer from varicose veins as men wearing 
trousers do not—must operate as a permanent physical training. 
You carry weight habitually. Because they keep in-doors? Com- 
pare English professionals with ‘Tasmanian savages, living in 





identically the same climate, but living out of doors. The con- 
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ditions of civilisation not only do not prohibit Captain Webb, 
who would have out-walked, out-swum, or strangled any 
German that Tacitus ever romanced about, but they enable him 
to live to seventy instead of dying at forty-five, as two thousand 
years ago he, then probably a slave bred for the arena, would have 
done. That races have degenerated in what we may call the 
physical-moral qualities is incontestable, or at least, having the 
fear of the Duke of Argyll before our eyes, we will not 
contest it, though we do not believe the Greek Klepht to be 
the inferior of the Spartan in courage, or the men who defended 
Bhurtpore to be more timorous than the men who were de- 
feated with Porus,—but of physical degeneracy without 
change of food or climate we can find no authentic trace. 
The illusion is a mere result of discontent, and of inability 
to see facts through the mist in which time kindly enshrouds 
them. That the human race, even under the best conditions, ad- 
vances very little in physical capacities is true, but then it is true 
also that those conditions are fatal to the most powerful of the 
old improving forces, the survival of the fittest. Still an advance 
is perceptible in vital power, and we question whether a Greek 
swimmer would ever have crossed from Dover to Calais, just as 
strongly as we question whether the ancient world ever possessed 
a horse which would have achieved a place at Epsom. Why 
should men grow feeble in civilisation, any more than horses ? 


THE ISLAND OF FORMOSA. 

IIE crime of piracy, which seems to the English mind as 
obsolete as the passion of revenge, has been practised by 
the semi-savage tribes who inhabit the southern coast of the 
beautiful Island of Formosa ever since anything was known about 
it. Of late years, in addition to the long catalogue of authenti- 
cated instances of outrage and slaughter perpetrated by ‘“ the 
cannibals,” as the Botans were (figuratively) called, such general 
suspicion existed respecting the fate of a multitude of ships that 
had disappeared in the vicinity, that the mercantile community 
regarded the passage of the east coast of Formosa as the most 
hazardous in the Eastern Seas. The tribes were equally hostile to 
strangers of every nationality, but they enjoyed more frequent 
opportunities of plundering and murdering Americans than 
others; and the case of the ‘ Rover,’ which was wrecked upon 
the Vele Rete rocks in 1867, and her captain, his wife, and the 
crew murdered by the Koalut tribe, with the exception of one 
Chinese sailor, who escaped to tell the tale, was the signal for 
the first attempt at suppressing these people, and the distant 
origin of the three-cornered quarrel which has ended in the 
withdrawal of the Japanese from Formosa, and the successful 
assertion of the ownership of the island-by the Chinese. The 
immediate cause of the Japanese expedition was the murder 
of a number of shipwrecked Riu Kiu islanders by the 
Sotans in 1871, and the accounts of that expedition, of 
the conduct of the Japanese and Chinese Governments, and 
the intervention of English and American diplomacy in the 
matter, are so various and contradictory, that it is worth while 
to compare them, and see whether the Japanese have not been 
unhandsomely treated by the positive unfairness of public opinion, 
by the imputation of eredit to the Chinese Government which 
they do not deserve, and the grudging spirit which has hindered 
an acknowledgment of the real elevation of the motives and ex- 
cellence of the conduct of the Japanese. The means of making 
such a comparison is to be found in the Blue-book series of Com- 
mercial Reports, from Her Majesty's Consuls in China (No. 5, 
1875) for 1874, and in a narrative of the Japanese Expedition to 

Formosa, by Mr. House, recently published at Tokio (Yedo). 

It is clear, from both these sources of information, that 
when the Riu Kiu islanders were murdered, China disclaimed 
all responsibility as regards the control of the savage tribes in the 
island, and that no opposition was offered on the arrival of the 
Japanese Expedition to punish them. 
invaders, who thrashed the savages a few times, then made terms 
with them, and afterwards proceeded to make some explorations, 
to cut roads, and to offer sundry opportunities for civilisation 
to the tribes of southern Formosa. General Saigo, a very en- 


lightened man, who comes out in a most interesting light during | 


the proceedings, even projected the establishment of a farm for 
the cultivation of plants hitherto unknown in the island ; he sent 
physicians to see after the health of the people, who were pro- 
foundly touched by that usually successful appeal to barbarism ; and 
he declared that so far from being actuated by motives of conquest 
—with which Japan was frecly charged—the invading army he 


The Chinese saluted the | 


Cee 
redeem the savages from their utter ignorance. While the « fy. 
pedition” in camp at Liangkiao was pursuing these obje 
exploring trips, which had nothing to do with the expedition, ang 
which extended to the Chinese settled districts as well as to the 
wild portions of the island, were going on, and the explore, 
would drop in at the camps on the coast and in the mountaing 
and report progress. If the punishment which had been inflicteg 
was to be effectual, if the terms which had been made with the 
murderous tribes were to be kept, it could only be by the estah. 
lishment of some sort of security against their lapse into the 
hereditary customs, which, again, could only be attained by 
the Japanese “‘ occupation” for some time. They maintain ang 
Mr. House declares that that occupation was without any ulterigp 
motive whatsoever, and wholly unpolitical in its character. If the 
Chinese would assume the duties and accept the responsibilities of 
ownership, control the tribes, and insure positive security to 
strangers, the Japanese would be content; but that the Chine 
should claim to own the island, and leave all the south of it to 
constitute a terrific pirate-preserve, without either opposition op 
remonstrance, seemed too bad to be bearable to the go-ahead 
people whose commerce was endangered. 

It is admitted by Her Majesty’s Consul at Amoy that the 
Japanese had grounds for arguing that up to last year Chineg 
rule had not been established on the east and centre of the island; 
that ‘the Chinese have till now (1874) been forbidden even to 
pass certain boundaries which defined aboriginal territory ; their 
officials have always declared that no protection would be afforded 
to persons travelling there ; no taxes were ever paid by the abori- 
gines to the Chinese, nor could they be exacted, and the east 
coast of Formosa did not even appear in the Chinese maps of the 
island.” Add to this internal condition of affairs the facts that, 
as regarded the coast tribes, ‘‘ hardly a year passed without the 


ties of the ocean had cast among these aborigines ; mariners from 
nearly every civilised nation were known to have been either 
slaughtered straight, or to have perished from the inhuman treat- 
ment to which they were subjected ;” and a stronger case for the 
taking of a territory out of incompetent, or, at all events, relue- 
tant hands, and putting it into efficient and zealous hands, could 
hardly be made out, even if the Japanese motives had been fairly 
susceptible of an interpretation in that direction, and Chinese 
proprietorship had been proved. ‘The dog-in-a-manger policy of 
China is evident, on the showing of both the reports ; and that the 
selfishness of England and America comes out very strongly in Mr. 
House’s detailed account of the proceedings by which war is said 
to have been averted cannot be denied, even if it be disputed 
that ‘the after-thought of the assumption of Chinese authority 
over the whole island and people of Formosa was not 
even an after-thought of Chinese origin, but was prompted 
by foreign diplomatists,”’—an assertion which Mr, House de- 
clares will be amply proved in time. In 1867, & propos of the 
case of the ‘ Rover,’ the officers of the Fuchao Board of Trade 
wrote to the U. S. Consul that the Chinese would be obliged to 
make reparation in all cases where outrages were committed in 
Chinese territory or Chinese waters, and added, ‘ But, as in the 
‘Rover’ case, the Americans were not murdered in Chinese 
territory or in Chinese seas, but in a region occupied by the 
savages, relief cannot be asked for them under the treaty. The 
savage territory does not come within the limits of our jurisdic. 
COM. 2+ sos We believe those savages to be wild animals, with 
whom any one would disdain to contend.” (That last is a fine 
sentence, considering what the ‘ wild animals” had just been 
doing,—to Americans.) Nothing could be more fair than that 
Japan should protest against Chinese interference with her action 
on the ground of ownership of southern Formosa, and few things 
less honest than the English and American acquiescenee in that 
pretension, when the Chinese required the Japanese to withdraw, 
and the situation became “strained” at Pekin. ‘A war was 
| only averted at the last moment by Mr. Wade, H.B.M.’s Minister, 
| who was asked to arbitrate between the two nations,” says Mr. 
| Consul Phillips ; but Mr. House explicitly denies that any such 
| request was made to Mr. Wade, of whom he observes, ‘‘it does not 
| appear that he was actuated at any time by a feeling hostile to 
| Japan, but neither is there the slightest evidence to show 
|that he was moved by any impulse except the wish to secure 
| British trade from danger. ..... The Chinese authorities were 
| not unwilling that he should be invited to undertake this duty 


| (arbitration), but the Japanese Commissioner declined to subject 





| himself to any such influence, and this was a point which he neve 


| would concede.” Perhaps Mr. Wade's subsequent action (in the 


should like to introduce would be a corps of school-teachers, to | interest of the annual 250,000,000 which war would have 


record of a series of fresh outrages upon those whem the calami- | 
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cdangered) was not exactly and formally arbitration ; but at all 
onda . 
ees he negotiated the contract by which Okubo, the Japanese 


Commissioner, a very remarkable personage, whose individuality 
lends a dramatic touch to the story, undertook that the Japanese 
expedition — the pioneers of humanity and civilisation among the 
«wild animals” with whom the Chinese believed (in 1867) “any 
one would disdain to contend "—should be withdrawn. The 
terms were good for Japan, not only as preventing war (an even- 
tuality for which the people were preparing, with their usual active 
good-sense, ingenious fertility of resource, and practical patriotism), 





going for Chinese ecrania, and adorning their villages profusely 
with dismal trophies of their prowess. ‘There is an interesting 
variety in their styles of tattooing, but they all chew betel-nut, 
wrapped in leaves smeared with lime, with the usual horrid 
results, and they present generally a strange contrast to the 
beauty and peacefulness of their country. Hill and valley, 
wood and water, ravine and fertile plain, the deeply- 
indented rocky coast and the wide-spreading ocean, a 
glorious sky, and a climate in which heat is tempered day and 
night by a delicious, health-inspiring breeze,—such is the strong- 
hold of the pirates of Formosa. Animals are few there. The 





put as securing all the national objects the expedition had had in 
view. The articles of Agreement included an acknowledgment 
that the enterprise of Japan was a just and rightful one; an in- 
demnity to the families of the shipwrecked and maltreated 
Japanese ; payment of expenses incurred in the house-building and 
road-making (‘‘ China wishing to have the use of these for herself,” 
says the official document) ; and a promise made in these words :— 
“As to the savages, China engages to establish authority, and 
promises that navigators shall be protected from injury by them.” 


coast villagers imported some horses, but the mountain men 
captured and ate them. Several varicties of the water-buffalo, 
pigs, and dogs—which are utterly inhuman, and not to be enticed 
into companionship—exhaust the list. Reptiles abound—the 
chattering lizards are quite good company, only they sit up too 
late—and singing birds, making the mornings delightful with the 
merriest music, swarm, unharmed by boys or guns. 
jlarge and lively—an cight-inch centipede up your coat-sleeve 
Her responsibilities had been forced upon China in proportion to | ceases to be a novelty in a day or so—but they are apparently 
her own claims; henceforth she must prevent what Japan had | harmless. and the great banyan trees are the 
punished, or be held accountable for it, but to the latter must! grandest objects. ‘The savages are rather a fine race, not in the 
ever belong the credit and the praise of having driven her big| least like Chinese; genevally tall, muscular, dark-complexioned, 
rival into the ways of civilisation in this respeci. ‘The terms] with fierce eyes and growling voices. ‘They distend the lobes of 
were bad for Formosa; the island would have been well off if | their ears with shells, pieces of crystal, or heavy plates of silver. 
China and Japan had fought for it, and the fortune of war had | They are less cowardly than most savages, they are capable of 
given it to the Empire of the Rising Sun. General Saigo had ne discipline, they are accessible to sentiments of friendship and 
sooner departed, than the Chinese ordered the destruction ef every | 
vestige of Japanese occupation. ‘The proposed lines of telegraph taught to use too!s by Japanese workmen ; they have by nature 
between the northern and southern portions of the island have! less of what our social system regards as immorality than the 
been abandoned, and all attempts to control the “wild animals’ _ yellow races. On the whole, we are rather sorry for the savages 
or induee them to recognise Chinese rule have been ineffectual ; | of Formosa, and should be glad to see them counted among Lord 
the aborigines steadily refuse to bind themselves by any pacific 
pledges, so far as the Chinese race is concerned, A small body of 
soldiers was sent to Hong Kang, near the former Japanese 
camping-ground, where it was believed they would be safe, 
with this resnlt:—*In January, 1875, a couple of oflicers 
attempting to travel over the roads leading to the south 
were waylaid and murdered in the manner. On Feb- 
ruary 13, a force of 200 men were sent to seize the village | 
from which the depredators were supposed to have come. They | “ Irish National Teachers” you recognise what, it appears, is 
found it oceupied only by old men, women, and children, all of difficult to get into the heads of Englishmen,—that their discon- 
whom they instantly put to death. 
was now over, they turned back towards Hong Kang, but before 
they had proceeded far, they were attacked from the surrounding 
hills and jungles with a fury that threw them into great confusion. 
The Chinese leader is said to have behaved with coolness and | 
courage, but his followers were irrecoverably disordered. The | 
savages cmployed all the destructive methods that they could | 
command, ‘They commenced with fire-arms ” (piratically acquired, 
no doubt), ‘spears and arrows, then hurled rocks from the 
heights upon their enemies, and finally rushed in upon them with 
drawn swords to finish the affair, It is known that more than 
ninety Chinese were. slain, including the chief officer, and the 
number of savages killed was estimated at thirty. Thus terminated | 
the first effort that has ever been made by Chinese authorities to 
extend their sway over the inhabitants of aboriginal Formosa.” 

Such a scene as the embarkation of the Japanese Expedition, after | 
is SIX months’ occupation, h 
The savages crowded the shore (watched by the Chinese-speaking 
natives), erying bitterly, uttering the wildest wrath against the 
Chinese, clinging to the Japanese General and his staff, and even at 
izing their hands and their clothes, so that they had to 
be detached by gentle foree. The habitual reserve of the savage 
vanished utterly before the grief of parting with the man who had 
overcome their equally habitual mistrust. ‘This Japanese General, 
who softens and wins the hearts of the fiercest pirates in the 
world, is worthy of the sovereign who has revolutionised his 
Empire, uprooted the oldest of religions, and imposed a 
not only as an observance, but as a living creed, 
upon the briskest-minded, nimblest-fingered race in existence,— 
with all the Western activity of brain, untouched by the Western 
dre ad of death, and therefore, we may venture to think, with a 
future almost invulnerable by Fate. 

The Island of Formosa is represented by all its explorers as 
utterly barbarous throughout, in every scttlement, from north to 
south. The tribes know only the rudest methods of cultivation, 
the soil, Which would grow anything (and does grow sugar-cane, 
Which the natives do not use), producing only rice, tobacco, and 
eed a descriptions of the people remind us of those of 

yaks, 1e tribes do a good deal of * head-hunting,” chiefly 


Insects are 


The mountains 


gratitude; they use weapons skilfully, and no doubt might be 


, 


Carnarvon’s subjects. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
IRISH TEACIIERS. 


usual (To THE Eviror OF THE “ Specraron.”) 


Sin,—I am glad to sce that in your article of the 11th on the 


| . *.: 
Believing that their work | tent is a political danger. 
i tent of a large part of the Irish people, in the absence of any 
unredressed grievances, do not lie on the surface, and may be im- 


The reasons of the continuing disecon- 


possible altogether to remove, but it is worth while to try to 
understand them. 

One of these is seldom recognised by cither Irishmen or 
Englishmen, but it is not the less real. IT mean the change in the 
poliey of the Court of Rome which took place after the reaction 
of 1849, and sent Dr (now Cardinal) Cullen to rule in Ireland 
for the Pope. Up to the time of Catholic Emancipation, and for 
some years later, the general tendency of Irish Roman Catholies 


how 


was to smooth down their differences with Protestants, to s 
themselves willing frankly to accept the principles of religious 
liberty and equality, and to co-operate with their Protestant 


fellow-citizens for common ends, especially those of education 


I need not say how completely this is changed. Trish Protestants, 


is rarely, if ever before, been witnessed, | who are mostly utterly ignorant of the internal life of the Church 
' of Rome, say that we have been deceived, and that the Rowan 
Catholic professions of desire for equality and co-operation were 
never sincere. ‘This, of course, is absurd,—an entire people 
cannot be consciously and successfully hypocritical. The change 
has come from Rome. An acute and impartial observer of polities 
said to me some years ago, ‘My belief is, that the Roman 
Catholic bishops and clergy have got the mot ordre from Rome 
to make themselves as disagreeable as they can to their Protestant 
fellow-subjects,” and I think this was no cxazg: ration. The causes 
of this change are, of course, beyond the contiol of the British 


! 
the boats « 


new Government. 

Another cause of Irish disaffection is, however, completely 
‘within control,—I mean the position of the teachers, ‘The s)stem 
of national education has call.d into exist nee th’s larg: class of 
men, who are taken from the peasantry, associate with them, and 
have necessarily great influence with them—who, like all men of 
their profession, have more than avcrage intell’g nee, without 
more than average good-sense—and then treats them, with respect 
to pay and position, in a way that givis them a well-founded 
feeling of injustice and cruclty. In a country like Ireland, where 
disaffection is a hereditary sentiment, this is not only a wrong, 
but a danger. 


one, 
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tespeeting the demand for pensions to superannuated teachers, | those things to the Board, and await the slow return of their out. 
T cannot by any means agree with you that it is better ‘‘to pay | lay in driblets from the children, as requisites are required by 
the teachers fair salaries, and then to leave them, like other people, | them, for which they are too often unable to pay anything. Even 
to provide for the future.” What they want is to be treated like | this compensating commission has recently been reduced, by order 
other people in the public service, to be recognised as a branch of | of the Treasury, to ten per cent. 
the service of the Crown,—and most, if not all, of these have re-' When we reflect that all this petty economy, so crushing to the 
tiring pensions. Such recognition is now refused, on the hyper- poor and hurtful to their education, was supposed to be only the 
critical pretext—technically true, but morally false—that they are ' prelude to a great change in the teachers’ position, the teachers 
in the employment, not of the State which pays them, but of the cannot fail to appreciate the dignified step taken by Government, 
local patrons who appoint them.—I am, Sir, &e., |in their regard, in facilitating voluntary ‘‘out-door relief” from 
Josern Jonxn Murvuy. | the Guardians of the poor. 
et us hope, however, that Government will reconsider the 
subject, and with their great majority, make propositions more 
_in harmony with the dignity of the subject and their own position, 
No wise Government should overlook the fact that there is well- 








Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, August 23. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—I have recently read some excellent remarks from your pen 
on the subject of the promises and action of the present Adminis- 


tration in relation to Irish National Teachers. Permit me to join, | 


| grounded and universal discontent among the national teachers of 
| Ireland, and that they possess great power for good or for eyi),— 
I am, Sir, &c., PATRICK JONNSON, 


however feebly, in your expression of regret that the admittedly | 
inadequate class salaries of the teachers, and the expectations 

raised in March last, have culininated in futile legislative permis- , 
sion to Irish Boards of Poor-law Guardians to raise the requisite | 


“WESLEYAN ULTRAMON'TAN ES.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

funds. Sir,—While agreeing in the main with what your correspondent, 
I beg to thank you for the interest you have taken in Irish | “J. L.,” very properly styles your “trenchant” article on the 
education, and for your well-expresscd sympathy with the disap- | #bove subject, there is one point on which you will permit me, 
pointment of men whose labours give them a claim to better | perhaps, to express a word of dissent. You assume that the 
treatment from the Government and the country. It would be | laity, fretting under ‘clerical centralisation,” are making an urgent 
unjust, however, not to admit that Governmental action on the demand for representation in the Conference, and that this de- 
matter has some good features, but the main feature—to give a, mand annoys the ministers, who are determined to resist it as long 
decent support to the instructors of youth—is so demonstrably | as possible, and give up as little as they can. Such an assumption, 
defective, that one feels amazed that the lucid exposure of its im- | though very natural to an outsider, is not, I submit, in accordance 
perativeness by Mr. Meldon did not induce Her Majesty's Govern- | With the facts of the case. There are a few laymen who feel and 
ment to abandon the visionary scheme of rolling over the respon- speak strongly on the subject, but the majority are not at all enthu- 
sibility of so important a question on the reluctant shoulders of siastic, as is evident from the little support they gave to tle pro- 
ey er oe posal, when it was discussed in the District Meetings, as well as from 

Boards of Guardians are largely composed of ex-ofjicio members , the fact that out of 656 circuits not more than forty sent petitions 
—the lords of the soil—who were never aceused of being profusely to the Conference in favour of it. Very many of the laymen have 
liberal with their support to Trish education, It may be, however, Never given the subject a serious thought, and a large number of 
that Government intends (after getting proof of the worthlessness those who have are opposed to lay representation, principally on 
of permissive legislation), to bring forward, next Session, a scheme the ground that the Connexion, as at present governed, has been 
of compulsory local taxation, ‘The effect of such legislation would wonderfully successful, and that it is better to let well alone. I 
be to transfer the present managerial functions to Boards of Was present when the question was discussed in one of the largest 
Guardians, whose acts are so often tinged by the local magistracy ; District Meetings in the Connexion, and the only layman who 
in other words, to invest the landlords of Ireland with power to spoke was one who argued vehemently, almost bitterly, against the 
control the education of the people. Would not this be returning admission of the laity to the Conference, Personally, I wish the 
to the obsolete system which that introduced by Lord Stanley was | laymen were as earnest in the matter as you seem to imagine they 
fondly expected to supersede? Unquestionably it would, and we are, but the fact is that on this point the shepherds are far ahead 
would have with it all the concomitant evils of tampering with the of their flocks, and the movement in favour of a mixed Conference 
religious principles of the school-going children, Surely no Govern- , owes its origin in the past and its vigour at the present mainly to 
ment would now dream of such educational legislation, but | the ministers themselves. What the Conference could do under 
if Parliament could be educated into its adoption, the whole , these circumstances further than to appoint a mixed Comuuittee to 
fabric of national education, which it has taken nearly fifty | give the subject more ample consideration I fail to see, and though 
years to ereet and amend, would suddenly collapse, for the appointment of a clerical committee in addition may scem to 
assuredly it would not tind friends among any appreciable savour strongly of ecclesiastical conservatism, 1 am disposed to 
Ex-Cabinet Ministers have think it was an arrangement prompted by no other consideration 
than the very old one that “the more haste, the less speed.” 

My hope is that the discussion of the question in Conference, 


section of the people of Ireland. 
stated their desire to legislate for us ‘* according to Irish ideas.” 
We were not-quite so soft as to look upon this as anything but a 
flourish of party trumpets, but should this or any other Govern- and the publicity and importance given to that discussion by the 
ment resolve so to act towards Ireland on any subject, no selection reports and comments of the public Press, will stimulate the laity 
could be so happily made as the promotion of education and due generally to more decided thought and action, and when they are 
appreciation of the services of the instructors of youth. Lord so stimulated, Iam very ecrtain they will find a large proportion 
Derby's memory will be longer held in respect for his attempt to , of the ministers liberal-minded enough to support them in their 
give the people of Ireland justice in education, than for all the claim fora just share in the legislative functions of the Conference. 
other acts of his active life. —I am, Sir, &e., A WersLEYAN MINISTER. 
On occasions of bringing forward great reforms for the ameliora- [If this view is correct, why does not Conference admit the 
tion of Irish grievances, it has often been urged by the leaders of | «Jaymen,” and trust to their indifference ?—Ep. Spectator.] 
\inglish parties and by the Press that a large arrear of remedial 
legislation was due to Ireland. Let those fine professions take a 
practical form, on a subject at once popular and urgent—the 
education of the people—and the people of Ireland will begin to Sir.—Within the last few months, the Houses of Convocation in 
attach some value to them. both Provinces have been deliberating on the Prayer-book and 
At the end of last March, changes of momentous importance, | the revisions of its Rubrics. Will you allow me through your 
although only in matters of detail, were made by the Irish Board columns to draw attention to two points of some importance to 
of National Education. ‘Till then, the Board supplied books and conscientious, truth-loving clergymen, which as yet have received 
school requisites at less than cost price; since that time, a new no consideration ? 
rule has come into operation, at the instance of the Government, 1, Every Sunday morning when, in the Holy Communion 
it is said, by which full cost price is charged for those things to | Service, we rehearse the commandment bidding to keep holy the 
the schools. ‘This rule is found to press sorely on many of the Sabbath Day, we are compelled to give as the reason for its ob- 
' gervance that ‘in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
! Is it 


THE LECTIONARY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE **SPECTATOR.")} 


parents of poor children at national schools, 
‘The teachers were formerly allowed a commission of twenty per sca, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day. 
cent, on school requisites, as they have to send cash orders for , true that the heaven and earth were made in six weck-days? If 
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it be not literally true, would it not be as well to adda rubric eX- 
plaining the matter to simple folk, and at the same time quicting 
the distressed clerical conscience ? 

9. Last Sunday afternoon Psalm cix. was said or sung 
churches of the Establishment, and consequently clergy 
had to take into their mouth the horrible and vindictive 
tions breathed forth by the Psalmist against his personal enemy 
from verse 5 to verse 19. I ask, is it to edification that these 
words should be repeated twelve times a year by congregations of 
Christian men and women? Are not Christians taught to “ bless, 
and curse not?” Are not these words flagrantly opposed to the 
spirit of Christianity? Then let Psalm cix. be omitted from the 
Psalter, which is appointed to be read through once every month. 
M. L. A. 

[Would it not be easier to explain, onee for all, that the 
theological and historical library popularly called the * Bible” | 
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in all the 
and laity 
impreca- 


—J am, Sir, &c., 


contains some errors 7—Ep. Spectator.] | 
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in its condemnation. 


‘is determined. 
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forget about the stern old Norseman, will not forget how the red 
coat ‘*sank in the deep waters.” 

For the rest, Mr. Carlyle’s method of historic treatment is in 
these essays the same as we find it in his preceeding works. He writes 
of individual men, not of masses of men: he has respect for the will 
of heroes and kings, not for the reason, or instinct, or vague, onward 


‘movement of tribes and nations; he has no faith in abstractions, 


and an institution is for him an embodied abstraction. This method 
we consider imperfect, but its partial rightness is so much better 
than the intense wrongness of another method with which it is 
strongly in contrast, that we cannot use any sweeping expressions 
The worst conceivabie method of writing 
history is that in which men are viewed as mere ciphers, by 
means of which the force or the prevalence of abstract principles 
This kind of history does not present to you 
living men at all; it sums up what it calls the conditions of ex- 


| istence in the country treated of, and takes as its problem to show 


that these conditions produced the events which constituted the 
history of the nation inhabiting the country in question. ‘This 
method derives some theoretical plausibility, from the certainty 
that a definite 
nation’s life on the one hand and the character it has assumed, 


relation exists between the circumstances of a 


fand the deeds it has wrought, on the other: but this one fact, 


MR. CARLYLE’S LAST BOOK.* 
stupid, as well as ungracious, to complain that, in | 
old Norse kings, and in the essay on | 


Ir would be 
these historical sketches o 
John Knox, which goes well enough along with them, we do not 
mallet-hand that chiselled out 


¢ 
i { 
| 
| 


ray 
e 


find the whole strength of th 
Cromwell and the demi-gods and demi-devils of the Freneh | 
Revolution. No one would refer an inquiring reader, completely | 
ignorant of the subject, and desirous of forming an idea of what 
Mr. Carlyle has done and ean do, to this book, And yet it has | 
on it the image and superseription of the master. We have been 
more struck with the power, than with the failing of power, 
of which it affords proof. Nay, we are inclined to 
that, if called upon to describe Mr. Carlyle’s literary faculty 
in its fundamental and its characteristic features, 
we could do so at least. as well with these sketches for our sample | 


say 


clements 


of his workmanship as if we took our illustrations from his most 
eclebrated books. ‘T’ 
with enhanced ease and precision in the comparative absence of 
imaginative splendour and rhetorical vehemence, as the outline of 
trees is n with finest edge against a clear evening sky, or 
as a dazzling solar phenomenon appears in its exact dimensions 
through a delicately translucent veil of cloud. <A critical 
examination of these essays reveals to the least competent ob- | 
what extremely competent readers may have failed 
to discover in the history of the French Revolution, that 
accuracy and lucidity are the basis of Mr. Carlyle’s literary 
Ile delights in dates; he sifts his facts with vigilant | 
he arranges them in orderly masses, always trying to 
make them efi to the Every available circum- 
of local. detail he with a view to 
adding to the vividness of his picture. Perfect order and 
perfect clearness are the qualities which he considers indispen- 
sable, and he is sure of his outline before he lays on his colour. | 
It would not be easy to exaggerate the importance of these simple | 
principles of work, in explaining Mr. Carlyle’s success as a literary 
Beginning with aeccuracy—mastcring his facts so perfeetly 
that he was sure to retain easy command over them, sure to place 
them in due balance and proportion to each other—he ran no | 
risk confusion, or of mere gaudy flourishing, when, at the 
finish, Le gave freedom to his hand and filled his brush with 
Frederick’s battles, as delineated by Carlyle, are trust- 
worthy cnough in their details to have great value for the pro- | 
fessional student of war, while the general reader finds in them 
all the animation and picturesqueness of the battles of Homer. | 
The deseriptions of the old Norse sea-fights in this book | 
are quict in tone as compared with the descriptions of Leuthen 
and Rossbach, but the manner is essentially the same, and 
there is a pathetic interest in the firm and bold, though 
somewhat softened touch of the octogenarian artist. Ilis eye , 
for colour has not waxed dim, and he cares more to Jet us 
See the gilt shield and gold-inlaid helmet and “short red coat” of 
ahero, than to extract philosophical lessons from his history. | 
We almost smile at the delight with which he dwells upon any 
little brilliancy of colour, As Olaf Tryggveson springs overboard 
in his last battle, he ‘sees that red coat of his glancing in the 
evening sun,” and makes it sure that his readers, whatever they may 


he nature of the power displayed is observed 


server 


Pp ywer. 


attention ; 





reader. 
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stance eagerly seizes, 


artist, 





of 


eC a yur. 
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of Norwau: also an Essay on the Portraits of John Knox. By 
Chapman and Hall. 


Loudon 1875, 





| mist of abstract terms.” 
therefore, would be this,—‘‘ Look to your facts ; 


The 
conditions of national existence can never be ascertained with 
that combination of amplitude and nicety which would render them 
No ascertainable 


important as it is, does not suflice to justify the method. 


available for explaining particular occurrences. 
facts touching climate, food, position of towns, course of rivers, 
and so forth, would in the least explain why Oliver Cromwell was 
born in Huntingdon rather than in Edinburgh; and yet it will be 
disputed by no one acquainted with the history of those times 
that, had Oliver been a Scotchman instead of an Englishman, the 
history of this island in the seventeenth century would have been 
not represcnt the whole 
iy that 
al principles, 


quite different from what it was. It does 
evil arising from this false method of writing history to s 


the theorist cannot deduce events from his gene 
These mislead him as to the facts themselves. Some popular and 
inaccurate account of a transaction fits into the so-called laws, for 
illustration of which he is ever ou the outlook; he instantly ae- 
cepts it as indubitable. Some well-established occurrence conflicts 
with his theory ; he immediately begins to suspect it, to eall it in 
\W C St ri- 
hly 


il 


question, to rummage out false evidence against it. 
ously doubt whether there is any kind of literature so thoroug 
unprofitable, cither for instruction or amusement, as historical 
books in which a parade is made of general laws and principles, 
and particular facts are deduced from or explained by these. 


| Such works are neither good philosophy nor good history, but a 


Mr. 
Buckle’s big, bad book upon civilisation must, we think, be thus 


uscless and featureless. hybrid begot between the two. 


With an impetuous and angry recoil from this 
method history, Mr. Carlyle to 
the of concentrating his 
clusively upon faets, of working too 
“What I can see,” he seemed to say, 
hear, is somewhat. The decd a man did, the word he spoke, 
even the coat he-wore, enables in far, to 
hend the kind of man le was, the kind of world in which he 
moved. Let me onee place vividly before my mind’s eye 
the sagacious, alert, and well-informed Abbot Samson, one of 


characterised. 


of went perhaps 
too 


narrowly in the con- 


writing 


opposite extreme energy CX- 


erete, ‘or what I can 


me, 80 compre- 


the ablest men of his time, bending with tears of unutterable 
reverence over the exhumed corpse of St. Edmund, and I must 
be very stupid if [ do. not form some distinet and accurate 
notion of the difference between the twelfth century and the 
nineteenth ; but after chapters of dissertation upon the charac- 
teristics of the respective ages, I am merely involved in a 


Mr, Carlyle’s rule for writing history, 


; remember 


that nations consist of living men: leave abstractions of 
all kinds, including systems and constitutions, to pedants.” An 
excellent rule, so far as it goes; but not the whole truth, 


What if ideas, opinions, entities of the mind and heart, which 
Mr. Carlyle calls abstractions, are themselves facts and forces 
in history ? 
stitutions is just as real a thing as the devotion of an army to 
its chief? 
no account of these abstractions will not give the whole truth of 


What if the devotion of a people to its in- 
It will inexorably follow that the historian who takes 


iistory. And on this side, Mr. Carlyle has always been defective. 


| His contempt for those who manufacture history with the aid of 
theories drove him to an opposite extreme. 
sympathised with or understood the enthusiasm produced in 
| England by Hlampden’s refusal to pay ship-money ; he scorned 


He never fu:ly 
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and disparaged that ingrained and inoxting etch ab! e ion svotion to | 
constitutional liberty, which made the grumble on to 
only under an incapyble and perfidious Stuart, but under a 
supremely gifted and magnanimous Cromwell. A perfect 
historian would combine the distinetive excellences Hallam | 
and of Carlyle, but for this miracle we shall probably have long | 
to look. 

We observe with satisfaction that Mr. ¢ 
. Jess dark in his views, than he | 
says, ‘sank dead, and 


english 





of 


‘arlyle is perceptibly 
less savage in his denunciations, 
used to be. The noble Olaf,” he onee 
for ever quitted this dog-hole of a world,—little worthy of such 
But that, too, is a mistake, | 
Yes, itisa 


men as Olaf, one sometimes thinks. 


and even an important one, should we persist in it.” 
mistake; this world is no dog-hole, and at no period of history 
Mr. 


. ’ . | 
was it less of a dog-hole than in the England of our day. 




















Carlyle tells us that, under Ethelred the Unready, ‘ England ex- 
celled in anarchic stupidity, murderous devastation, utter misery, 
platitude, and sluggish contemptibility, all the countries one has 
read of.” The mis ry of the common yp ople in Norway, driven 
to revolt by the atrocities of their superiors, was at one time | 
so great, that ‘somewhere in the Doverfjeld, there was 
serious counsel held among them whether they should not all, 
as one man, leap down into the frozen gulfs and precipices, 
or at once massacre one another wholly, and so finish.” Facts | 
like these are so frequently unveiled to the student of history, | 
that it is to us profoundly astonishing that Mr. Carlyle should 
ever have fallen into the mistake of supposing the present to be | 
more calamito than the past He is now, as we have | 
said, rather more hopeful, but he is net yet hopeful cheerful 
enough. Hes cs of our condition as one of * self-government 
(which means no government, or anarchy), by all.’ But our | 
state really is one of goverament by law, administered, modified 
curtailed, or supplemented by the representatives of the nation 
in Parliament assembled; and though we are not yet in the | 
millennium, we manage to place life and property in a posi- 
tion of more complete security than they occupied in any 
age or place known to history. Mr. Carlyle quotes from Mr. } 
Ruski 1 a brilliantly worded but quite unreasonable passage de- | 
nouncing ** modern Liberalism,” as incapable of discerning, or | 
refusing to discern, d men from bad ;” but the object of all | 
sound and sai ished from licentious Liberalism, is to 
sift out our best men to govern us, and we are not sure that 
either Mr. Carlyle or Mr, Ruskin has practically helped us to solve | 
the problem. | 
JUMMOO AND CASHMERE. 
FIRST NOTICE. 

Tn Maharaja of Cashmere, as Englishmen eall him, rules over | 
one of the most beautiful countries in the world. Ilis full title | 
is Maharaja of Jummoo and Cashmere, and the district which has | 
more poctry associated with its name than all Hindostan besides | 
is a comparativ« ya mall pol tion of his territory. Its limits inelude 
the two districts n din the title of hi s Highn s, with Ladakh, 
Baltistan, and Gilzit t in addit ion, and it is usted on the edge 
of the great plain of India, which sweeps unbroken from the 
mouths of the Ga s to the western part of the Punjab, con- 
tinuously skirted on the north by the Himalaya range. * It is 
the last strip of the lain and the wile mass of the mountains on 
the north of the Punjab that make up the territory,” and through 
all the sinuosities of this plain, and all the defiles, over all the 
heights of these mountains, Mr. Di takes the reader of his most 
interesting and valuable work; among the strange peoples, and 
the grand aspects of nature, in that vast areca «f 68,000 square 
miles, which encloses a bewildering varicty of subjeets for study 
and admiration, and yet holds only a small place in the immensity 

India. 

It has rarely been our good-fortune to read so lucidly planned 
a book as Mr. Drew's to feel that w have so clear a notion of 
the position and the physiognomy of any totally strange land, before 
beginning to examine it piece ul. This is due to the author's 
sketch of ** the vertical geography” of the whole area; of the strip 
ol plain on the south-west. continuous with the great level pl un 
of the Punjab, 1,000 feet above the level of the sea; of the 
trongly defined mountain-line, with a rugged tract behind the 
first ridge, with parallel loftier ridges and long narrow valleys ; 
the whole forming what Mr. Drew calls ‘+ the region of the Outer 
Hills.” ‘To this succeeds a tract which he ealls ** the Midd 
Mountains,” oceupied by hills from 8,000 to 10,000 feet high, 
covered with forest or with pasture, and exquisitely beautiful. 
e 7; Junmoo and Ka Terrtiori a Geog aphica Ac nt { Frede | 
Drew, F.B.G.8.,F.G.8. L Edward Stanford. 
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| great range is the north-western part of Tibet; 


| level, 


be 
/ } 

another, 
| It must be a marvellous pleasure to journey through the Valley 
| of Cashmere, with the sense of immense space, but the continuous, 
| majestic, and awful presence of the ultimate-bounding mountains 
! always with one. 


| right hand and the 
| traveller who had seen its supreme grandeur would surcly think 
jalwaysas the Mountain of the Shadow 


; sca secn 


| of 
| coats are wanted for protection against the cold, and people 


| enough for all crops but rice without irrigation ; 
| no crops can be raised without irrigation, but forests grow upon 


| be 
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These are not set in parallel lines, but they ramify, as de the 
lovely valleys. ‘Then comes a statement, out of which one makeg 
a marvellous picture as one reads :— 


“ We now come to more lofty mountain ranges, which riso first to 
rocky heights, and then to the region of perpetual snow. <A great chain 
of snowy mountains, running south-east and north-west, has summits 
varying from 27,000 to 15,000 feet; in one part of it peaks of 20,000 are 
uncommon. Branches from this enclose the valley or plain of 
Kashmir with hills, of which many are 14,000 to 15,000 feet hich, the 
valley encircled by them being 5,000 and 6,000, . . Beyond that 
Ladal; h and Baltistan 
are divisions of it, and Gilgit may be said to bel ong toit. Here the 
mountain ranges are of heights of from 17,000 up to 22.000 feet and 
nore, one peak (yet unnamed, though the second highest known in the 
world) has an altitude of 28,000 feet. The valleys of this region vary 
much iu character; in the south-eastern part they are flat and high- 

but as one goes north-westward their height descends, t! 
narrows, lofty mountains always bounding them, ultimately to as low as 
5,000 feet above the sea. In a few places are table-lands, too wide to 
called valleys. There are plateaus; 


one, the D osai, is 13,000, and 
the Lingzkithing, 17.000 fect above tho sca.” 





6 space 


There the gentlest and most deticately beautiful 
| of the animal and the flower and plant world are in the way of 
one’s footsteps, and the sublimest phenomena of nature, the 
things whereon weak man may hardly look and live, are on the 
left; the unnamed mountain—of which the 
of God—and the great 
depths, from which the hills are like the tremendous waves of the 
from the trough between them, In this country the 
temperature ranges from the more than tropical heat of the 
Punjab summer to such intensity of cold as keeps perpetual snow 
awful solitudes no puny, presumptuous 
human life has ever invaded. In the inhabited places the variation 
is such that “in the lower parts the fashion of the poor of India 
the higher, sheepskin 


on the mountains, whose 


going almost unclad is followed; in 


are confined to their houses by snow seven months in the year.” 
In this country there is a district where periodical rains 
| prevail ; a district where they do not reach, but there is rainfall 
a district where 


the mountain slopes ; and a nearly rainless tract, where the whole 


|face of the earth is treeless and pastureless, and where no crops 


ean be raised without irrigation, so that the inhabitants of it 
divide among them the easiest and almost the hardest conditions 


of human life. We must to the Lapps or the Esquimaux to 


vr 
go 


| find a sterner face turned to her children than that which mother- 


earth puts on for the people of Ladakh, Baltistan, and Gilgit; 
and if we want to paint her portrait as the Valley of Cashmere 
possesses it, we must ask the Eastern poets for the colours of 
for the smile of 
message that came in them. 
When the physical features of the 
immense variety of form and character, have been studied, it will 
We, wl 0 
f people, 


flower and gem, the golden sunbeams and the 


country, with all their 
found that the populations are little less various. 

live in a small country where we never lose the sense of 
cannot but fancy that population must scem trivially accidental 
in such a land as that. Mr. Drew divides the tribes which dot the 
lower hills and shelter in the far 
description of them are possible, into five races of the Aryan 
family, and three (under the general head of *+ Tibetan”) of the 
Of each of these races he gives a minute description, 


valleys, so as separation and 


Turanian. 
in their actual condition, and their history from the earliest ascer- 
tained period. ‘The completeness of his work is in this respect 
greater than the reader is led to anticipate from the title-page and 
the introduction, and from the author's early disclaimer of ethno- 
logical science. ‘The work fact, of travel 
the whole of the territory under the rule of the Maha- 
raja of Jummoo and Cashmere, in the course of which Mr. 
Drew, the ** eeolo- 
gical investigator,” penetrated, in his search for into 
corners many of which not only never been visited by 
Europeans, but never been seen by any native of any of those 
countries. It follows the plan of the vertical survey with which it 
opens, and includes a very interesting history of the dynasty which 
ruled Jummoo for—the natives say—},000 years, of the famous 
parvenu Rajah Gulab Singh, under whose singl: rule countries 
separated by so many mountain cha'ns, and races so widely 
different, came to be united ; and of the series of events which 
have led to the result which the author puts in the following 


words - 


is, in a narrative 


over 


‘vice of his Highness as a 





who was in 
minerals, 


have 
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« Politically, this tract is a Government tributary of the Queen, with 
relations defined by certain treaties, whose effect is that the ruler is 
obliged to govern his foreign politics according to the Government of 
India, while in domestic administration he is nearly independent. ’ 

With the writer, we enter, from the British territory of the 
Punjab, the region of the Outer Hills—crossing the ravine-riven 
plain in front of them, where jungle-grass flourishes, and the 
antelopes so abound that they spread into the cultivated parts, 
and herd with the cattle—and come, noting every physical 
feature of the country, its climate, its vegetation, and its people, 
the Dogras and Chibhalis, to the city of Jummoo, the capital of 
the Maharaja’s country,—which has at last been left almost at the 
edge of the territory, the additions to the original principality of 
Jummoo having been made in every direction but that of the 
Punjab. Jummoo is a curious city, at whose gates travelling 
on wheels comes to an end, whence onward carriage is performed 
by camels, pack-horses, elephants, and coolies ; bounded on two 
sides by a steep cliff overhanging the river-bed, with the palace 
and buildings perched at the edge of the most precipitous part ; and 
streets which are a maze of low, single-storied houses—one over- 
tops them when one rides by on an elephant—narrow shops, 
many temples—one of them golden-domed, built in memory of 
Golab Singh—whose tall spires and gilt pinnacles catch the eye 
from far away on the plain. he forest, full of pig, spotted deer, 
and neelguy, comes up to the skirts of the town. A chapter is devoted 
to the daily life of the Maharaja’s Court and the public durbar, where 
the Maharaja sits on a cushion under an arch of the arcade of 
one of the buildings in the Mundee, a great, irregular square, where 
all public business is done in the open air, looking down on the 
crowd of petitioners a few feet below him, and administers justice 
in person. Here is the picture of the square, which is the centre of 
the life of the town during the hours of the durbar, when it is 
thronged by numbers of people of such a variety of races as is 
not often seen even in India :— 

“Here are men from all parts of the dominion ; some from the higher 
countries, come to find work at Jummoo when their own homes are deep- 
covered with snow; others are here to prosecute a suit, for which purpose 
they are ready, and sometimes find it necessary, to give up months of 
their winter. There are Kashmiris and Baltis by scores, Paharis (the 
men of the Middle Mountains) of various castes, Ladakhis occasionally ; 
some recognisable at onee by the cast of their features, others by a 
characteristic way of keeping the hair; the stalwart, heavy frame of the 
practised Kashmiri porter, too, is unmistakable. Then from beyond 
the territories come occasional travellers, as Yiarkandi merchants, or 
pilgrims to Mecca, from farther off still; while from the west there is a 
succession of Kabulis and other Pathans or Afghans. Horse merchants 
from Kabul are always finding their way to Jummoo tv sell their animals 
to the Government, while wild fellows out of the villages of that country 
or of the neighbouring Yiizufzar come eagerly to take service among 
the irregulars of the Maharaja’s army.” 

Until noon the place swarms like an ant-hill; then the offices 
close, the guard is dismissed, every one goes to dinner and siesta, 
and the square is deserted for three hours, at the end of which 
out comes the Maharaja for a ride; his elephants and horses have 
been waiting at the palace-gate. If he mounts an elephant one 
of the Ministers will be by his side, if he rides a horse they will 
all follow him closely, and some of his orderlies will run on to 
clear the way, others will run by his side holding on to his saddle- 


trappings. So the three or four miles’ ride will be accomplished, 


a way not to be got at on the mixed and modified external side 
of the Outer Mountains. Within a couple of marches are the 
ruins of three Hindu temples, of undefinable antiquity, which, 


| though clearly devoted to the worship of this actual time, for 





Ganesha, the elephant-god, is prominent among the figures, are 
quite neglected by the people. We linger willingly with the 
writer over the scenes which have such charms for the fancy,—the 
pilgrimages, the royal hunts, the curious festivals in which the 
deepest philosophy finds the most childish expression ; but he 
gives the word for the Middle Mountains, and takes us to their 
lower slopes, to the forests of Himalayan oak, with rhododendron 
and horse-chestnut among it, and, higher up, of deodar, of silver 
fir and pine, to the sloping glades of fresh grass dotted with 
trees, like an English shrubbery; to hill-surrounded plateaus, 
shaded by superb walnut-trees, with a foaming river and beautiful 
cascades far below, until, leaving the summer, we rise to altitudes 
where it is winter, and come to a camp pitched on the north side 
of a valley at an altitude of 9,500 feet, and are bidden to look 
across at a snow-clad slope of 4,000 feet, surmounted by a rock- 
mountain 13,500 feet high. Surely, to those who see this 
with their bodily eyes it must seem to be the end of the 
world, the ultimate shutting-out of all things. Every stage 
of the march from Jummoo to Cashmere is full of interest, 
furnished by the places and the people; the story of Kishtwar is a 
chronicle of stubborn fight, and the description of the plain, 
enclosed by high mountains, enamelled with gorgeous flowers on 
close green grass, set with beautiful villages shaded by huge 
plane-trees, and divided by hedge-rows of red, yellow, and white 
roses, and commanding a view of a wonderful waterfall, whose 
spray-shrouded volume leaps from a cliff 3,000 feet high, is quite 
entrancing. Indeed, the entire journey through the Middle 
Mountain region is so, and not without its thrilling suggestions 
of danger ; the rope-bridges, with roaring torrents beneath them, 
which sway in the always high wind, are rather fearful to think 
of. The people of Padar, their history, the deodar forests, 
the great temple of Ragiori; the Ratan Peer, or Pass (an appella- 
tion which the author ingeniously accounts for in a note to page 
157), the gradual descent of thousands of feet to Heerpoor, partly 
through woodland paths where violets, strawberries, forget-me- 
nots, and buttercups abound, occupy us delightfully, until the 
writer tells us how, between what, as compared with the moun- 
tains, are mere banks, he enjoyed his first view of the long- 
looked-for country of Cashmere. 


WHITEHURST'S SIEGE OF PARIS.* 
THERE are numerous records of life within Paris during the siege, 
but none more original than this entertaining book. Many 
persons, doubtless, who readily quote Raikes and Gronow as 
authorities on the history of their time, at least in regard to some 
subjects, will not extend like patronage to Mr. Whitehurst ; yet 


‘he was far less inaccurate than Gronow, and not more prejudiced 
‘against political opponents than the solemn exquisite who 


a new building or a temple visited, a hawk flown, or perhaps the | 


Maharaja will pay his respects to his spiritual adviser—whose 
house is the only one he ever enters—and the time is filled until the 
evening durbar, at which conversation alternates with work, the 
ruler sees people from all parts, and hears what is going on in the 
world. Things are done in grand style on special durbar days, 
when the nazars, or presents, are offered (these amount to what 


is equivalent to a 3-per-cent. income-tax levied on Government 


servants), and there is a march-past by the three thousand troops. 
Then the Maharaja and his Court come in procession from the 
palace to a raised platform at the edge of the parade-ground, 
where the durbar is held under an awning; their elephants are 
covered with long velvet cloths, embroidered deep with gold, on 
which the tray-shaped howdahs, with upright sides, and room 
for three people to sit cross-legged in each, are mounted ; the 
horses are caparisoned with velvet and gold saddle-cloths and 
jewelled head-stalls, and the Maharaja is arrayed in yellow and 
silver. The author gives a fascinating account of the great 
festivals, especially of the Dusserah, when the victory of Rama is 





| 


| 
! 
} 


| 


flourished amid the Dandies of the Regency, while he exceeded 
both in a quaint originality alike of observation and expression. 
In his Court and Social Life in France under Napoleon the 
Third, Mr. Whitehurst described, with a somewhat cynical 
equanimity, not only the strength and splendour, but the weak- 
ness, vices, and follies which marked the Imperial régime ; and the 
same qualities of mind which characterised his productions 
as a newspaper correspondent appear in his Private Diary of the 
Siege of Paris, Whether he ever took life seriously, in any sense, 
except as a Lon viveur, or had any principles, is more than doubt- 
ful; but he certainly possessed a peculiarly observing faculty, and 
a strong sense of the ludicrous ; and he has preserved a picture of 
one of the greatest events recorded in modern history which 
effaces, or rather does not produce, the outlines of its grandeur. 
One merit he assuredly has,—he never complains. The existence 
of terrible suffering is implied by a multitude of painful details, 
often grotesquely, never plaintively narrated, and although in 
the very centre of privation, he never sheds inky tears on his own 
account. Indeed a certain gay fortitude, a not ill-natured, ban- 
tering malice, are evident throughout. As to grave affairs, if he 
loved the Imperial cause and Court, it was because so many 
pleasant, worldly sins, furnishing scandal, bon mots, and excite- 


celebrated, and the variegated colours of the dresses—for it is | ment, relieved the tedium, if they did not, from his point of view, 


held at the beginning of the cold weather, and plain white calico | make up the substance of life. 
g g I I 


If he hated the Republic, it was 


and muslin have been discarded—add to the brilliancy of the scene. | because there was no Court, no splendour, no high-flying folly, 


A sojourn in this thoroughly Hindu capital, which gives us the ;or vice made venial by the approval of fashion. 
idea of extraordinary seclusion even in the vast remoteness of | - 


India, must make a European understand the life of the East, in 


| 
i 


Nevertheless, 


* My Private Diary during the Siege of Paris. By the late Felix M. Whitehurst, 
2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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under a mocking, satirical, and frequently frivolous exterior, it is 
evident that there lurked not only a kind nature, but some power 
of seeing and judging things and men as they were, and predicting, 
often most accurately, proximate events. Occurring, as the 
evidence of this faculty does, amid pages of lively description, in- 
terspersed with odd illustrations and droll turns of phraseology, | 
the glimpses of Mr. Whitehurst’s serious side come upon us by 
surprise. But he had lived a wild, adventurous life, had seen 
closely stupendous European changes, had associated, more or 
less intimately, with men of every rank in the social hierarchy, 
and only a dull man or a fool could have gone through such varied 
experiences without acquiring some insight into character and the 
current of political events. 

Whatever may have been his defects, since he is now dead and 
buried, gone beyond the reach of criticism, we must take him for 
what he is worth. He has, at least, written a readable diary, and 
his entries serve as a fair illustration of the sunny side of 
Imperialism, and of the disagreeable aspects of French character. 
That he was not quite blind to facts is evident from an entry 
under date August 31, when recent known events had caused 
‘evident deep depression,” although few anticipated the awful 
catastrophe of Sedan. ‘If there is a French defeat,” says the 
diarist, ‘‘the dynasty is lost, and the war will rage stronger than 
ever under the Orleanists, if they get their innings, and still fiercer 
under the Republic, if that system holds, and we have even the 
fainting Rochefort as our ruler, It is a war of hatred and 
vengeance.” Just following this serious note, we come upon a 
sentence showing how incapable the writer was, even in the 
gravest moments, when the ‘depression was perfectly awful,” to 








overlook a little grotesque detail. ‘+ Last effect of the war.—The 
Grand Hotel is ‘concentrating’ its visitors, and reducing its staff. | 
The ‘lift’ ceased to lift last night, and the legs of the few re- | 
maining Americans are crying aloud in consequence,—that is, if 

legs can cry.” Indeed, throughout, although the realities around 

him are so grim, he is perpetually attracted by the tragi-comic | 
incidents occurring under his eyes. Of course he is scornfully in- 
dignant at the arrival of the Republic whose advent he foresaw, | 
and at the absence of order, cleanliness, state, and pleasure in | 
Paris, Visiting the West End early in September, he grows as 

mearly pathetic as possible when he sees the desolation about the 

Porte Maillot. But what is “the horror of horrors?” What 

shocks him the most? ‘ We went to the entrance of the Bois. | 
Many of our set,” he characteristically writes, ‘ will remember | 
the jolly drive from the races through it, and its great beauties. 
The gates are closed, the beautiful Swiss chalets (the lodges) were 
piles of brick, dust, and the débris of decoration. ‘The trees are 
cleared along the military zone, and even the avenue is not spared.” 
Just a month later he heard that the Chateau of St. Cloud had 
been destroyed,—by French artillery. Whereupon he writes, 
‘‘T shall not easily forget the last time I saw St. Cloud. It 
was in July of last year. ‘The Emperor gave a_ private 
party, at which he discussed the coming Constitution, (con- 


found it!) We walked about under avenues, lighted ‘a 
giorno’ by electric lights; talked about everything, from} 


the constitution of a government to the construction of a crino- | 


line. Later the thoughtless danced and the heedless of to-morrow 
supped. ‘I do not like the tone of this senatorial society,’ said 


the friend who drove me down. ‘Most of the people should have 
‘been outside the grille.” Wherever he goes, what fills him with | 
deep sorrow is the vanished comfort, splendour, and pleasure of 
the Empire. After walking, on another occasion, in the Bois de 
Boulogne—not so much destroyed as he fancied—he is astounded 
at the lines of defence, which had cut up his earthly paradise, and 
looking round asks, ‘Is is possible that this can be the spot 
where we have often waited half an hour to cross, and is this the 
road down which really splendid ‘turns-out’ reached four-mile 
deep?” A propos of the Bois, he tells a good story of the late | 
Lord Hertford, who owned Bagatelle, a pretty villa seized for de- | 
fence. ‘* Not long before [Lord Hertford’s death] I met at 
the races, and he said, ‘ By Jove, old fellow, I have lunched at 
Bagatelle !'"—‘ Nonsense.’—‘ ‘rue. Three years ago my lord 
promised me a mutton chop. I was determined to have it, so I 
went there to-day, and got "—* A capital déjeiiner, of 
course,’ some one interrupted. Na 








‘Oh no! the mutton chop! 


On the 16th of November he writes :—‘+ We assisted at a strange 
spectacle to-day, which could only be seen in Paris besieged. 
There was a crowd of about fifty people, all the men in the same 
kind of uniform, in front of the Café Durant, gazing with intense 
interest on a street-juggler, who was balancing bricks, bo!ting 
bullets, and swallowing swords, like Ramo-Samee, and who was 
also in full National-Guard uniform!” 


It is for these quaint 


| then being decided before us. 
land we could but look and wonder. 





things that he has an eye. ‘ Imagine,” he writes the next day, 
‘‘a regiment of the National Guards of France marching to the 
air of ‘T'was in Trafalgar’s bay!’ It is a fact.” Again, in the 
middle of the investment, ‘‘ We know nothing,” he says, “ not 
even what horse has the Cambridgeshire!” All the talk turned 
on the kitchen, he says, and tells this ghastly anecdote :—‘ There 
was a conversation about food at the Club to night. ‘ You 
have eaten dog!’ said the Vicomte de .—‘ Yes,’ said Dr, 
Blane de Cormier, ‘and very good it is ; almost as good as man.’ 
Then he went on to say how he and two confréres had eaten a 
biftek homme, cut from the corpse of Uhlan, the well-remembered 
Pleasanter reading is the following, dated Novem- 








murderer.” 
ber 24:— 

“In the Rue Auber we met Auber. Now, Daniel Francois-Esprit 
Auber was born on January 29, 1782, and will have a fair chance of 
being eighty-nine, or, perhaps, ninety years of age, before the siege is 
over. He said, ‘I hear you are keeping a diary. How amusing it will 
be to read a hundred years hence!’ I could not help saying that he 
seemed to have got into the habit of growing younger, but that I feared 
I should bo engaged elsewhere! His power of living is wonderful. 
When Meyerbeer died he said, ‘ Poor fellow! cut off!’ When the swan 
of Pesaro sang his last note, he exclaimed, * Ah, quel caro Rossini morto 
giovane ! it will be the turn of Ambroise Thomas next.’ ” 

During the fighting about Champigny he was on the ramparts, 
and he describes both the lay and military element :— 

** What struck me as very odd was, that although we were standing 
on some high place in a most populous quarter, with a battie raging 
within sight from the Bois de Vincennes to Maisons-Alfort, not one of 
the natives knew where any point was, nor could agree with his or her 
neighbour as to what it was probable to be or be near. ‘ Look,’ cries 
a lady who is drinking coffee at a stall to her husband, a National 


Guard, who is consuming a ‘grog’ at his canteen, ‘look, dear, 
there is the little Charles;’ and as a train rushes by on the 


circular railway, innumerable good wishes and kisses were sent 
to the passengers by those above whose heads they were passing. 
Every train, that is to say four an hour, was crowded like the boxes 
at the Porte St. Martin; numerous family carriages, and one or 
two real Greenwich-Fair vans were driven and plied up to the ¢ fighting 
quarter.” A great trade was done in sweet cakes and sirops (it was 
freezing). At the end of every street was a man with a telescope, cry- 
ing out with all his might, * Who'll see the Prussians? Prussians in 
position, two sous the division.’ All was joy, harmony, noise, and 
reminded one chiefly of a 15th of August under the Empire. So 
much for the civilians; now for the soldicrs, 1n the first place, I should 
say that never before had so many soldiers in uniform, but unarmed, 
and quite as amateurs, looked on at a great battle. That part of Paris 
is, I should say, impregnable, and the men actually on sentry looked 
like work, as did the rifles ready by every loop-hole, and the big guns 
which are now in position. Every now and then, too, an orderly or an 
aide-de-camp galloped past, looking in a hurry, aud one or two superior 
officers, with anxiety, if not care on their brow. One was a naval 


|} commander, going to the front in a brougham, and having a marine 
| aide-de-camp on horseback,—an odd sight to seo in Paris. 


All this 
made us reflect on the position we were in, and the solemn question 
But turn our eyes inside the bastions, 
Gaiety in danger is excellent, 
and a sailor or soldier ‘down on his luck’ during an action would 
never do; but there is a limit to all things. These men were 
actually a reserve, and an action was raging under the walls of 
their capital. They were drinking a good deal, singing a little, 
talking immensely, and smoking like furnaces. Every vivandiére 
had her reception, and at one, two Mobiles favoured the society 
with a little dance. Fancy two men on guard taking off their side 
arms and having a turn at the polka, not in a barrack-yard even, but 
in the street! That is what it was. I do not wish ‘to turn Nature out 
with a pitchfork,’ and I believe that the Parisians will fight to the 
death; but I see it is in a stage-effect manner, and that death or a bad 
wound is covered by a grand tableau. I was walking with a clever 
man, and certainly as quick an observer as you will meet in a month’s 
march, and he said,‘ . . . . . . Do you wish to see bold frivolity? Then 
look here.’ So it really was, though I, who like the good people, hate to 
say it. A French translation of Greenwich Fair was going off with 
great rapidity, and at the same moment the city, about which they 
make so much noise—the most splendid in Europe—was shuking under 
the condensed fire of French and Prussian artillery, and every five 
minutes came the harsh, tearing noise of the mitrailleuses. ‘It is 
enough for to-day, and there is a theatre to-night, vod/a!’ and a man 
and his wife turn from the true to the mimic tragedy.” 


'Mr. Whitehurst seems angry because, according to him, the 


English were hated in Paris. It may have been so, and for other 
reasons, but the hated Imperialism he ever paraded before them 
was alone enough to make the Parisians hate Englishmen. He 
says, ‘‘No Frenchman can truly say that France was ever so 
materially prosperous as during the Second Empire ;” but French- 
men can now point to trade returns, which show a total of 
exports and imports far exceeding anything under the Empire. 
Another point we may mention. Mr. Whitehurst, like so many 


| more, was never tired of sneering at the lawyers who held power 


under the Republic, forgetting apparently that the Third Napoleon 
did not disdain the help of a Baroche, a Rouher, a Billault, or 
even an Ollivier. The diarist is small game, but on this subject he 
represents a host of Bonapartists. ‘‘ What is Paris,” he writes. 
‘“‘ And a year ago it was the happiest capital in Europe!” Yes, 
for cocottes, gamblers, pigeon-shooters, horse-racers, and the 
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sons of Belial generally. The jarring note throughout the pages 
we have noticed is this everlasting worship of what is lowest and 
worst, not only in Bonapartism ; but, doubtless, it finds a fitting 
place in the diary of such a place of Paris in a time of siege. 





PROFESSOR VEITCH’S POEMS.* 
Proressor VEITCH has essayed a perilous task, and one which 
would most probably have proved beyond his strength, had he not 
united in large measure what seem almost incompatible qualities. 
Peaceful, pastoral ‘Tweed, wrapt in atmosphere as of sylvan 
dream, with its glens and ‘“ hopes,” its silver tributaries sliding 
down, carrying their burden of glad or plaintive suggestion, has 
also its mouldering castles, its keeps, its grey peel towers,—re- 
lies of the olden times, when the fierce Border life throbbed at the 
full, and often found tragic outlet. The association of human life 
too often throws a dash as of sudden fire athwart the gentle, 
dreamy atmosphere, that seems to rest on the scene ; and it needs 
nothing less than the fusing power of genius so to reconcile them, 
as to gain unity of impression. Even Scott himself was not sel- 
dom inclined to sacrifice nature to man. Professor Veitch has 
drunk in the spirit of the Tweed,—he has wandered by “ cliff and 
seaur,” by haugh and holm, till the great presences of nature have 
become familiar, The misty mountain winds have been free to 
blow about him, and he has gained some oftheir secrets. Atthe 
same time, he has dwelt much amid the memories of great human 
enterprise, and has reached to the profound emotions that stirred 
in the men of those rough-and-ready days ; and he has written a 
poem containing passages which would have delighted Wordsworth 
and Scott alike. He has something of the meditative pensiveness 
of the one, something of the dash and fire of the other, in setting 
to words of his own the rough records of *‘ high emprise.” As an 
instance of the first, take the passage which follows the description 
of Broad Law,— 
“Sovran of Tweed’s hills! great-browed, remote, 
Familiar with all winds and wreathing mists ;” 
and it will in part justify what we have said,— 
**Twas here, O spirit of the mountain lone! 
That lives and feels, yet knows no narrow bound 
Of rounding space or local conscionsness,— 
Thou first spake to my heart, and first becamo 
To me a new, divine, creative power! 
I felt how from thine inmost heart there spring 
The forms that people all the living realm 
Of Poesy impassioned,—how we need 
A soul in things, and bow we're drawn to pierco 
Sense-symbols of the earth, and see revealed 
To human eye forms on highways of God, 
That girdle round and consecrate the world ! 
For in this vast, unpeopled wild, alone 
With solitude of hills and infinite 
Of void unfeeling sky, I could not brook 
The saddening thought of silent, selfless things! 
I felt the craving deep within the heart 
For fellowship of spirit ; whereupon 
Shapes sudden rose amid the loneliness 
To life like mine ; above, the clouds sped on, 
The sun’s fleet messengers, in garb of noon 
Arrayed; the sounds of palpitating streams 
Grew voices; gentle winds of sympathy 
Bent low, and shadows that soft swept the hills 
Were ministrants of numerous dim-lit joys. 
There was new glory in the sun-cleft mist, 
New splendour in the sombre wading moon ; 
The threat of storm bad strange and thrilling thoughts,— 
I felt a power within the veil of sense.” 
Seldom, save in the pages of Wordsworth, have the growth of | 
nature-love, and the gradual unfolding of a personal relationship | 
—dim, yet real—with the mystic potencies of earth and air, been | 
better or more musically indicated, and had it not been for one 
unfortunate line, which jars upon us somewhat, we should have | 
pronounced the passage almost perfect. Professor Veitch, like all | 
who have dwelt much in the lone solitudes of nature, has a note | 
of low melancholy,—a pensive chord which, as it were, catches | 
itself up suddenly now and then, as some scene of brave deed or | 
Border tragedy bursts upon him, while he wanders; and it is in the 
art which he uses to reconcile the two sides of his theme that, as 
we have said, his real power lies. The following, which is part | 
of a very striking passage, may be taken as a specimen of imagi- | 
native interpretation of human memories and hopes :— 
“Thero, where the mounds rise green o’er ancient home, 
And all is silence save the ceascless dash 
Of passing waters o'er the whitened stones,— 
There was a sweet -wife’s clinging parting sad, 
When husband ‘bodin in the feir of war,’ 
Boune for dire Flodden’s reckless chivalry, 
Rode forth a gleaming wonder to young eyes, 
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That eager peered from height of bartisan. 
Long dread suspense there was, long-hoped return, 
And then dim seugh of that disastrous day, 
That passed, ill-omened, thro’ the shuddering land ! 
But him his vassals’ love bore faithful back 
From hated Southern field, from stranger’s earth, 
That he might lie beside bis kindred dead ; 
O’er moss and moor, and o’er brown mountain-ways 
They wended with their burden, shoulder-borne.” 
Were we inclined to advance a criticism on the poem, it would be 
that tlre merely logical structure of it shows rather too clearly 
through the body of rhytbm and image with which it is clothed, 
and that now and then an abstract term is used where another 
had been at once more direct and more suggestive ; and this it is 
mainly which gives rise to the few peccant lines scattered through- 
out the poem, and which could be very easily remedied in a new 
edition. Of Professor Veitch’s power to spiritualise a common 
object, and in the process to stamp it indelibly with imaginative 
significance, take this, from the fine poem, *‘On the Serape, looking 
Southward,” one out of many instances of true observation and 
chastened insight scattered through the volume :— 
“ Around me cluster quaint cloud-berry flowers, 
That love the moist slopes of the highest hills,— 
Pale, white, and delicate, and beautiful, 
Yet lowly growing ‘mid the black peat moss,— 
No life with darker root and fairer bloom ; 
As if the hand of God bad secret wrought 
Amid the peaty chaos and decay 
Of long deep-buried years, or from the moss 
Entombed, unshaped, unsnnned, and colourless, 
Set free a form of beauty rare and bright, 
To typify the glory and the grace, 
Which from the dust of death He will awake, 
In course of time on Resurrection morn.” 

Of the various ballads in this volume, we have not space to 
speak in detail ; they are informed by that suggestive universality 
without which the ballad, in modern hands, is apt to degenerate 
into mere rhymed rhetoric, producing no effect which could not as 
well have been produced by simple, nervous prose, ‘Hay of 
Talla,” in the former volume of Jillside Rhymes published 
anonymously, was really admirable in this respect. ‘ The Hart 
of Mossfennan,” especially, has that mystical touch inwoven with 
| its realism which, without disturbing the story, sets below it, as 
it were, a wavering image of itself, spiritualised, and giving 
universal import,—eternal truth created out of what at first sight 
seem the mal-dispensations of life, in crucifying the finer instincts. 
For spirited execution, perhaps ‘* Lord Maxwell” is the best, but 
‘The Herd’s Wife” has a simplicity all its own; while “ Lady 
Fleming’s Dream,” in rendering superstitious forecast and its sad 
realisation, should not be excepted, with its powerful closing 
stanzas :— 

All night on the mcor Lord Fleming lay, 

Face to the moonshine clear; 

Next morn to Boghall they brought him slow 

From the hill on a sauchen bier! 

His lady deemed him fair that morn, 

When they brought him from the heath, 
Soft pallor on his upturned face,-- 

"Twas hard to think it death! 

Pale and fair as the strawberry-flower, 

New-snatched with drooping bead ; 

For aye cut off from its quickening root, 

Yet a grace is on it dead.” 





SERMONS OUT OF CHURCIL* 

Tuer preachiness, which in all Mrs, Craik’s works 
through the pages, sometimes in a narrower, sometimes in 
a broader stream, overflows all the volume before us. She 
has, as she would probably say, gathered up the fragments, 
that nothing may be lost, and we may sincerely hope that in 
subsequent volumes they will not need to be broken up again ; 
for unquestionably this same tendency to sermonise is the weak 
point in all Mrs. Craik’s later works. The habit has grown upon 
her, ever since the days when she wrote Olive (which we still hold 
to be incomparably her ablest work). It is always a pity when 
any writer is unable to perceive that his or her true réle in life is 
not that of social reformer, a function which generally demands 
far other gifts than those who assume the office generally suppose. 
We wish that with this slight protest we could pass to a general 
commendation of the volume before us. We are so sure that the 
Author of John Halifax means well, More than that, we are sure 
that the pages before us are conscientious results of a hearty and 
sincere desire to improve society—any deeper word would be 
misapplied—yet we are disposed to quarrel with almost every page. 
ic? Gormens out cf Church, By tse Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” London : 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 1875. 
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This may, of course, be due to our own shortcomings and inability | world being the judge! May it not be just possible that the 
to rise to the author’s level and see things with her eyes, but we | irrational wife or sister knows the real man best. 


gravely believe that, with the best intentions, her view of life is 
too narrow, too circumscribed, for her to ascend the modern 
pulpit with any chance of making a deep or lasting impression,— 
that she is too deficient in the sense of humour to hold the mirror 
up to human nature to much purpose. 

Those who object to, or criticise any sermon, always bring down 
upon themselves the charge of having misread or misunderstood 
it, and this will certainly be our lot in the present instance. With 
every desire to treat the subject with the utmost fairness, we 
shall appear to an author who has simply not succeeded in stating 
what she really means (at least we hope not) as wilfully misin- 
terpreting her. She has fallen into the fault, far too common in 
the present day, of an over-eagerness to present very simple 
thoughts epigrammatically. And truth is often sacrificed to the 
epigram. Nothing, perhaps, is more noticeable in the teaching 
of Christ, when contrasted with that of his latest followers, than 
the absence of startling paradoxes and sentences sharply anti- 
thetical. Now, in our author’s first sermon, we have 
described something which she herself tells us she at first 
intended to call ‘The Sin of Self-sacrifice.” And _ here, 
without caring or intending to enter into a polemical dis- 
quisition, we must take exception to the definition of ‘+ Christ- 
ianity” with which she commences, Alluding to the words on 
the title-page, ‘* Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
she says :—‘‘'To find out what that will is, and—so far as the 
finite may comprehend the infinite—Him who declares it, this, and 
this alone, is real Christianity.” That may be, doubtless is, the 
desire underlying all religion worthy of the name, and is one, we 
will hope, shared by many who neither know nor believe in a 
Christian revelation, but it certainly is not, alone, Christianity. 
But this subject would take us into altogether deeper waters than 
any Mrs, Craik invites us to wade through, so we will pass to 
the more immediate argument, which we may sum up thus:—There 
is a good deal of false self-sacrifice in the world. ‘That is the last 
thing that would have occurred to us, so we anxiously look 
further, and find that folly and misery and even wickedness re- 
sult from the exaggeration of this particular virtue; and we go on 
to find that self-sacrifice is seldom free from that “ recondite, 
but very common selfishness, the hope of having our self-sacrifice 
duly appreciated,” that ‘* very few of the most devoted of our 
lovers and friends would come up to the standard. He might 
die for you, but he would never let you know it. Now, 
most of your self-sacrificers take abundant pains to lect you 
know it. When they offer themselves up, it is with a 
lurking hope that not only the object of so much devotion, 
but a select circle of sympathising admirers, may be pre- 
sent at their immolation.” Now here, on the very threshold 
of the inquiry, we challenge the premises. The nomenclature is 
at fault, the chapter or sermon may be going to deal with any 
amount of false sentiment, any amount of sacrificial offering, 
save the one alone it professes to depict. There is no sacrifice 
of self, right or wrong, here. It is ridiculous, simply, to talk of 
the self-sacrifice of one who denies herself, (the sacrificers 
here are mostly women,) that the lookers on may admire! We 
are warned that if a mother by overweening indulgence helps her 
son to become a scapegrace, if a wife by cowardly subserviency 
converts her husband into a selfish brute, these foolish women 
have condoned sin and called vice virtue. Very possibly, but are 
self-sacrifice and ‘‘cowardly subservicncy ” interchangeable terms ? 
These ‘ foolish women” may have sacrificed their own happi- 
ness, well-being, comfort, and that of others, through their mis- 
take,—do so, doubtless, every day, but not through the sacrifice 
of self. ‘* Women,” says Mrs. Craik, ‘‘ who are so strong in their 
capabilities of loving, are, above all, liable to that guiltiness 
in the form of loving which does incalculable harm to its object. 
There are women—sisters and wives—tied to men so unworthy of 
the bond, that their only safe course is not obedience, but a little 
righteous rebellion.” Now all this is very puny; strong, honest, 
downright, steadfastresistance may be a clear necessity, a plain duty, 
but a ‘little righteous rebellion” means worrying remonstrance; 
and how is it Mrs. Craik fails to perceive that to any woman, and for 
that matter, to any man either, with “‘a strong capability for loving,” 
the sacrifice of self will be in the resistance, not in the subser- 
viency? ‘There are men, Mrs. Craik asserts, ‘‘ who begin life as 
very good men,” but end very badly indeed, we are sorry to say, 
‘just because their women-kind love them not rationally, but 
irrationally ; put them on a pedestal and worship them, expecting 
everybody else to do the same.” Heaven help the man whose 
wife loves him rationally, after prescribed fashion, the outside 





And besides, when an author asks,—Why should men, crotchety, 
worrying, or bad-tempered, though not really bad fellows at 
heart, slowly become the torment of a whole household, because 
the mistress considers it her bounden duty to force everybody 
into yielding to what she euphuistically terms, ‘ papa’s 
little ways?” We are inclined to reply,—Who. knows so well 
as that mistress that the man has, for that household's sake, 
been bearing the burden and heat of the day, enduring possibly end- 
less worries of which he and she alone are cognisant? We are not 
condoning bad-temper, for we should probably go as far or far- 
ther than Mrs. Craik in believing that the want of an early habit 
of se]f-control in this matter of temper is at the root of more than 
half the misery that exists in households, but we complain that the 
volume before us deals with all this so superficially, and does not 
touch the root of anything. That the girls brought up ina family 
where ‘ papa’s little ways” have to be put up with, become ‘the 
designing young ladies who owe their power over men to 
first flattering, and then deceiving them,” we utterly deny. 
Most men are, in the main, indulgent to their daughters, and 
for a woman early to learn that there are moments when she 
may speak, and moments when, however great or righteous 
the necessity, she had better hold her tongue, is early to master 
one of the greatest and most necessary lessons of unselfishness, 
Meanwhile, something eminently worth doing has to be left un- 
done—possibly—and something eminently worth accomplishing 
has been achieved in its stead. ‘‘ We ought to be chary,” says 
our author, “‘in allowing ourselves to be forced into sacrifices 
which do not benefit, but merely gratify the persons exacting 
ae to renounce any innocent taste or pursuit is 
not merely foolish, but wrong.” This last observation strikes 
us as sanctifying selfishness with a vengeance. We do not 
wonder that it is followed by a suggestion as to the desirability 
of an ‘‘ Asylum for Family Nuisances,” to which could be removed 
the cross-grained brother or sister, the cantankerous aunt, the 
“‘ difficult ” relative of any sort, whom, if not a relative, the other 
members of the household would fly from as from something 
‘harmful and hateful.” Infinitely higher, we trow, it is to look a 
little deeper, and see what turned the sweet wine sour, what root 
of bitterness or disease springing up, spoiled the lives which might 
have been so pleasant, and let a sensible pity kill dislike or 
disgust. 

It is the fashion just now to laugh at those who assert that the 
“Gospel” must first be taught to the drunken and filthy denizens 
of our London courts, and that the doctrines of soap-and-water 
and pure air are secondary ; and Mrs. Craik joins the laughers, 
—or rather the very idea moves her, as it moves many others, 
to a sort of righteous indignation :— 

‘¢ Not very long ago I heard a clergyman seriously proclaim that ‘the 

Gospel’ must first be given to the starving, sinning, suffering denizens 
of London courts and alleys—the Gospel tirst, and food, clothes, soap 
and water, and decent dwellings afterwards. It is one of the trying 
things of going to church that whatever a man says one must hear him ; 
one cannot stand up and contradict him; else I should like to bave 
suggested to this well-meaning but narrow-visioned preacher, how 
much a man’s moral nature depends upon his surroundings. Diogenes 
might not have been a cynic if he bad not lived in a tub; and I doubt 
if the noblest man alive, if compelled to inhabit a pigsty, would long 
remain much better than a swine.” 
Now, while sharing the conviction that dirt and drink and a very 
low form of cynicism indeed, go together, and valuing at thei 
full the labours of those who are striving to secure decent homes 
and pure air for the working-man, we think it is only very shallow 
reasoners who will see no room for the other side of the question. 
Allow that the natures we have to deal with are degraded, ‘suffering 
sinners,” and that such degradation and sin have been induced by 
their surroundings, yet the soul so sunk needs a powerful lever to 
raise it at all. The most powerful is a new passion, a new motive 
in life, and when we have exhausted all that science and all that 
philosophy have to say, we must just confess that that sufficient 
motive is supplied, by that, which our authoress has here more 
than half contemptuously bracketed as “the Gospel.” If proof 
were necded, Wesleyanism has done more to make sanatory reform 
possible among the Cottagers of England than all the philanthro- 
pists put together. How so? ‘Diogenes might not have been 
a cynic, if he had not lived in a tub.” Diogenes would not have 
consented to live in a tub if he had not been a cynic. ‘The Gospel 
kills cynicism. 

We cannot follow Mrs. Craik through the various subjects 
which she treats, and with one exception, we think, treats feebly, 
—that exception is the chapter devoted principally to the servant 
question, but called, ‘‘ My Brother's Keeper,”—a simple, practical, 
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wise treatise on a difficult subject, giving us proof—in this case, 
happily, not really needed—how much better people often are than 
their creed. We may fairly advise young housekeepers especially, 
diligently to study the pages devoted to this question, and skip 
the rest of the book. 


OUR SUMMER MIGRANTS.* 

Few of the enjoyments of life are less according to knowledge 
than the pleasure we take in the song of birds, yet there is scarcely 
hich even a little knowledge would do more to heighten. 
This will perhaps be disputed ; if, it may be said, we find delight 
in listening to their ‘thousand blended notes,” what does it 
matter whether we can distinguish one from the other or not? In 
some moods of mind, perhaps, little; when, for instance, we are 
feeding our minds with Wordsworth, “in a wise passive 
ness,” or When our own thoughts are too engrossing to leave 
room for more than a vague sense of pleasure in the music that 
floods the air around. The mind, however, is not always, perhaps 
but seldom, either purely passive or deeply self-involved ; it is 
more often disposed to a lively interest in outward things, and to 
feed itself in a not unwise activity, at such times, it can find no 
pleasanter or more wholesome occupation than in noticing the 
different voices that go to make up the general harmony, and in 
tracing them to their source. 

It is surprising how many people of cultivated minds and with 
no deficency of musical ear or taste can scarcely tell one bird's 
note from another. ‘To mistake an air of Mozart for a lied 
by Mendelssohn would show a sad want of ear. Yet they are 
puzzled to decipher the simplest phrases of bird-music, and own 
with serene indifference that they do not know if it is a blackbird 
orathrush which is “straining his tuneful throat” from some 
neighbouring tree. This ignorance, moreover, is quite as frequent 
in those who live habitually in the country as in town-dwellers, 
whose opportunities are so much more limited. If the multipli- 
cation of manuals and helps of every description could take the 
place of the observing eye and ear, quickened by an intelligent in- 
terest, this state of things would be promptly remedied, and we 
must think the demand for such works as this really beautiful, 


one W 


though far from showy volume, in which Mr. Harting has brought | 


together some contributions to the Field (of which a reprint was 
called for), with much new matter touching the distribution 
throughout these islands of our summer visitors (for to these 
only he confines his attention), their times of appearance, range 
of travel, and modes of life, a hopeful sign for the future. For 
immediate practical purposes it has appeared a month or so late, 
since the woods and fields are silent now, and the earlier migrating 
birds (such as the cuckoo) are already on their way to the South ; 
but spring will come again, the birds will return in unchanged 
erder, and ‘‘wake the world anew” with their voices. Mean- 
while, we may make acquaintance here with their haunts and 
habits, and with their looks also, so far as can be done by astudy, 
not of nature, indeed, but of Bewick’s admirable likenesses. The 
reproduction of these as illustrations to his volume does, as Mr. 
Harting suggests, ‘‘add considerably to its attractiveness.” 

A writer upon the natural history of Australia, speaking of 
ornithology, says :— 

“The greatest charm attendant upon this study is that there is no 
monotony in its pursuit, no void or blank in the ornithologist’s year. 
His time is constantly occupied; as soon as one class of birds leaves 
another arrives, and these migrations are without doubt the most won- 
derful of the many wonderful phenomena of nature. Instinct here 
stands forth clear and unguided, and tho actions of the birds themselves 
arise from causes over which they can have no control. So beautifully 
and with such precision are they arranged, that we can time the arrival 
and departure of our regular summer and winter migrants almost to a 
day, and each particular class is the harbinger of a particular season.” 
Of birds it may be said with even more truth than of men that 
they change their sky, not their nature, when they cross the sea. 
Mr. Harting is well known as a defender of birds, small and 
great, from the careless brutality or ignorant hostility of man. 


warblers in the spring, soon after their arrival, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the nature of their food, and can affirm from personal 
inspection that they destroy quantities of insects which are destruc- 
tive to foliage.” He also enters a protest against the haste with 
| which every man who sees a rare bird rushes to fetch his gun ; 
| many kinds, rare now, would become regular visitants, if they were 
| not destroyed before their young are hatched. Mr. Bankes Tom- 
| line, of Dumpton Park, in the Isle of Thanet, was rewarded for his 
humane interference in their behalf by seeing a brood of golden 
| orioles flitting among his trees. ‘* Let us hope,” with Mr. Harting, 
‘‘ that they contrived to escape the eyes of prowling gunners beyond 
| the park, and that they will return again in succeeding years to 
| gladden the eyes and ears of their kind protector.” 
| One of the most curious chapters in this book, as in the history 
| of bird-nature itself, is that upon the euckoo; and there is a 
| horrible picture, drawn by a lady from the life, engraved in the 
| introduction to Gould’s octavo edition of the Birds of Great 
| Britain, and with his permission reproduced here, which makes 
|one wish that the “blythe new-comer” were, indeed, but “a 
| wandering voice,” so ugly does he look, in all the hideous naked- 
| ness of his inward and outward deformity, as he hoists the young 
| tit-lark over the edge of the nest—to whose shelter he has the 
| better right—and feels round with featherless wings (just like the 
| arms of devils in some medizval drawing) if the way is clear for 
a destructive fall on the outside. 

The hybernation or non-hybernation of the corncrake is a 
pleasanter subject of inquiry. In Ireland, it seems, corncrakes are 
frequently met with in winter, and turned out of dry ditches and 
holes in the earth; and Mr. Blake Knox maintains the probability of 

their remaining through the winter in a sleepy, inactive state, lying 
by in cold weather and wakening up on mild days. ‘In support 
of hybernation,”’ he says, ‘‘ we have the great amount of fat coming 
on in winter, which all hybernating animals attain ; the number of 
healthy and uninjured birds found in Ireland during the winter, 
| their peculiar, skulking habits at this season, the old hollow ditches 
| they frequent, their peculiar apathy and disinclination to fly, and 
| their early appearance without craking (I have seen them in the 
| middle of March), along the sedges of rivers, which would be the 
| first places they would make for after their winter's rest.” 

The theory of hybernation finds little favour in Mr. Harting’s 
| eyes 5 that great numbers of these birds contrive to exist through 
the winter in Ireland is, however, an undisputed fact. We could 
find much more material for comment and discussion in the wide 
theme to whose illustration Our Summer Migrants brings a welcome 
and valuable contribution, but we must close with the hope that 
the perusal of Mr. Harting’s account of our feathered visitors may 
give as much pleasure to others as it has given to ourselves. 





WOLF-HUNTING.* 

Tus spirited volume, which consists of papers originally con- 
tributed to Baily’s Magazine, will be read with pleasure not by 
the sportsman alone, but by all who love a good tale of adven- 
ture. It will probably surprise many persons to hear that wolves 
not only abounded and committed havoc in Brittany twenty 
years ago, the time at which these records of the chase were first 
written, but that so lately as the autumn of 1874 General William 
Eden and his family who were travelling in Finisterre saw five 
full-grown wolves and two foxes exhibited as the result of a 
‘‘ grande chasse” in the neighbourhood of Quimper, proving that 
even yet the office of Louvetier is no sinecure, 

In reading most hunting stories it is impossible to dissever 
from pleasure in the details of the chase a considerable amount of 
pity for the unfortunate victim. A noble stag at bay, worried by 
pitiless hounds, making a brave defence of his life and only yield- 
ing when overpowered by numbers, then given his coup de grace, 
is not asubject to dwell upon with pleasure in cold blood ; nor isa 
hare running for his life, unless your dogs happen to be the pursuers, 
and you think more of their speed than of the sufferings of the 
hunted animal; even a fox may be an object of pity when far from 





He lets no occasion slip of setting in a clearer light their great 
services to agriculture, and to those fruit-gardens where they are 
most ruthlessly destroyed. 


having been out ‘‘one moonlight night,” catching the gray goose 


Even the fruit-feeders, such as the | or any other unlawful prey, it has very probably been reared up 



































whitethroat, which leads its fledged young to feast on our currants | for the express purpose of affording sport, and is supposed to 
and raspberries, has earned his share by the unnumbered cater- | have met with ample justice in being allowed a few minutes’ start 
pillars from those same bushes with which he has crammed the | after being turned out of the bag. Such hunting as this may be 
throats of his unfledged brood. ‘The blackeap and other garden | a pleasurable way of getting rid of time and money for the actors 
warblers are very partial to fruit of all kinds, but at the same | in it, but to at least some of the onlookers it seems but a poor 
time, they destroy vast numbers of caterpillars, spiders, and | game at the best, not to say a contemptible one. But wild sport 
aphides, ‘+ Much against my inclination, I have shot a few garden | in Brittany is another matter; it consists in tracking, amid their 











* Wolf-Hunting and Wild Sport in Lower Brittany. Wy the Author of * Paul Pen- 
aril,” * Dartmoor Days,” &e, London: Chapman and Hall. 
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own haunts, the wolf and the w ild boar ; and the former is such 
a cowardly beast, notwithstanding his great strength, and so 
fierce and cruel, like many other cowards, that it is impossible to | 
feel the least compassion for him, and we can follow with the | 
liveliest interest the whole details of a day’s chase, from the time 
not very long after midnight, when the hunters are roused by the 
enlivening notes of ‘‘ Le point du jour,” until the glad sounds | 
of the mort proclaim the death of the marauder. 
summons as the following, which is, it seems, of no unfrequent | 
occurrence in Lower Brittany, would surely justify any amount | 
of ardour. Returning from a day's cover-shooting, for woodcock | 
. | 
and small game also abound in the neighbourhood of the deer, | 
the fox, the wolf, and the tusky boar, M. de St. Prix is met | 
bya peasant, who entreats his immediate help at'Trefranc, “for,” | 
said he, ‘‘ the wolves are eating us up there. ‘Two days ago they 
killed my cow by day-light, and last evening they seized my horse 
by the gullet, and would have killed him in half a minute, if I had 
not rushed to his rescue and scared the brutes away ; as it is, 
they have stripped his skin down from the throat to the chest. 
So pray, Monsieur, don’t delay.” ‘The wolf-hounds are, therefore, | 
ordered to be at Trefranc rocks at 8 a.m. on the morrow, and the | 
peasant speeds away to spread the glad tidings, and thereupon | 
says the writer ‘‘not a hamlet nor a hut within many leagues of 
that centre but knew the rendezvous, and responded to the | 
peasant’s cry of ‘ War and death to the wolf!’ not a glen that sent 
not its hardy tenant forth to destroy the skulking robber, that, 
first or last, had plundered each and all of them in turn, and 
’ 
brought want and misery to so many hearths.” It is not, how- 
ever, usual for the Louvetier to proclaim the intended visit to the 
neighbourhood at large, as the hubbub and confusion of an 
immense gathering is not merely detrimental to the pleasure of 
the chase, but actually dangerous, from the small regard which the 
peasantry have for the proper use of their guns ; and it is not un- 
common that two or three of them,and sometimes one or more of 
the hunters proper, should be seriously wounded by the slugs 
which fly about wildly on such occasions, and which are only 
less dangerous than the balle-marice (a couple of leaden bullets 
screwed into one) which are used in hunting the wild boar. The 
author’s description of an open peasants’ day with the wolf-hounds 
is so inviting, that we think our readers will be obliged to us for 
giving them a specimen of its commencement :— 

“Any ono wishing to see the Celtic population of Lower Brittany in 
its rude simplicity—natural, wild, ane unchanged as it is by the var- 
nish of modern civilisation—should go to a wolf-hunt; the peasant’s 
blood is then up, and both in garb sd action, he fairly represents the 
appearance and character of our ancient forefathers, as described by 
Tacitus and other later authors, Clad so far as his waist in a shaggy 
goat-skin mantle, his nether limbs encased in the coarsest sackcloth, 
quaintly fashioned in the form of spacious ‘ bragues, or tight-fitting to 
the legs, his fect stockingless, but protected by huge beechen sabots 
well stuffed with straw, and his long, curly locks, which apparently 
have never been violated either by scissors or comb, falling wildly over 
his back and shoulders, he presents the appearance of a veritable 
Ancient Briton, such as that individual might be supposed to have been | 
before the period of the Saxon Heptarehy. Then see him in chase, 
his weapon a club or a pike, if he is not rich enough to possess a gun, 
and his game the wolf. Ife is then ‘the noble savage’ all over; 
his passion is roused, and the hunting instinct natural to man blazes 
out in him uncontrollably, and converts at once the peaceable Breton 
peasant into the similitude of a wild Huron or a Crow-foot Indian. His 
cries of ‘ A’br bleiz, a’hr bleiz!’ when the wolf is afoot are almost un- 
earthly, his object being, doubtless, to cheer the hounds and terrify the 
wolf; but that he should be more successful in the latter than the 
former result may be gathered from the tone of execration, very bitter 
and very unmusical, that accompanies every shout. He grinds it out, 
as it were, through his teeth; and the sound of ¢ A’hr bleiz, a’hr bleiz!’ 
ringing through the woods, is enough to terrify the stoutest wolf; and 
if a stranger hear the yell, it will remain impressed on his memory for 
many a future day.” 

Another amusing hunting story is the chasse of the townsfolk of 
Carhaix, who are wont to turn out on their own account with dogs 
—mongtels of the lowest type, all with more 

















of every description, 
or less of poodle blood in them, with here and there a harrier, 
and strangest of all, a purely bred double-nosed Spanish pointer, 
a magnificent fellow in all respects save the tail, which, according 
to barbarous Breton usage, is reduced to a mere stump. With 
this motley crew, the chasse was of a very heterogeneous nature ; a 
fox was the real game in view, but hares, rabbits, woodcock, and, 
indeed, any creatures that presented themselves, were equally wel- 
come; each man filled his own carnassicre, the weight of which 
showed that results had been satisfactory, although a strong re- 
pugnance to disclosing its contents was always observable. 

The lover of dogs, and more especially of hounds, will find 
much to interest him in this book. The ways of breeding and 
rearing hounds, so different from our own expensive plans, are fully | 
described, and the author gives the preference to the stronger and 
hardier Breton sporting dogs of all kinds, rather than to our finely 





| bred, but less capable animals. Ie also speaks much of the 
Breton mode of entering young hounds to their game ; shows the 
| usefulness of the ancient lymer, now discarded in England, but 
still to be found, because absolutely needed, in every Breton pack ; 
jens he treats of the French method of curing wounded dogs, 
which appears to be entirely a water-cure business, and seems to 


| be very generally successful, especially i in the hands of so kind 


Such a | but firm a master as M. de St. Prix. 


But though Wild Sport in Brittany has mainly to do with the 
chase, it is by no means confined to that subject. We have ap 
interesting chapter on the Marine Observatory at Concarneauand 
the ancient remains at Carnac and Plouharnel, varied with some 
bits of not-to-be-despised culinary lore. From the latter we learn 
that oyster-soup made with stock produced from the conger-eel ig 
especially delicious, and that conger steaks are particularly good; 
also that the dab, a fish generally supposed to be exceedingly worth- 
less, is the principal component of that best of all fish dishes, the 
incomparable bouillabaisse ! Then we have a pot-au-feu of game, 
which is rich enough to make our mouths water, and which is daily 
manufactured after a primitive fashion in Mr. Shafto’s Crusoe. 
like hermitage. Of course, the holiday costumes of the Breton 
peasants, as seen at fairs and entertainments, are not forgotten, 
but these are generally known to the untravelled (should any 
such benighted personages still be left) by the decorations of the 
jackets, bags, cosies, and other articles which frequently find 
their way to us in the present day. On the whole, Wild Sport in 
Brittany is a thoroughly readable, entertaining book, and its 
subject-matter is made still pleasanter by being accompanied by 
a few of Colonel Hope Crealocke’s spirited illustrations. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The History of Japan, Vol. Tl, 1865-1871. By F. O. Adams, 
(Henry 8. King.)—It is too much that a stout volume of nearly 350 pages. 
should be devoted to the history of Japan for seven years. One would 
think that a whole ‘cycle of Cathay” could be disposed of in so amplea 
space. To tell the truth, it is impossible to feel much interest in these 
Japanese affairs. We take the tableof contents of a chapter at random, 
—“ 1865. Ex-Dainagon of Owari commands troops against Chéshiu— 
Two parties in the Clar—‘ vulgar-view party’ obtain upper hand—they 
decapitate the three Rarés, &e., on approach of the seven Kirgés—army 
returns to Ozaka-Tronbler in Chéshiu—Takasugi Shinsaku had organised 
Ktheitad in 1868—joined by 500 men—defeats ‘vulgar-view party;’” and so 
on. Really this passes human endurance. Most Englishmen give up the 
attempt to understand even the political parties of the United States, 
and are we to be made to learn about “ yulgar-view parties ”in Japan ? 
If Mr. Adams had confined himself strictly to the fluctuations of 
Japanese opinion about the toleration of foreigners, and their practical 
result, he would have done well. As it is, he has wasted pains in detail- 
ing these tedious and insignificant squabbles of Japanese factions. Om 
the other hand, his opinions about education, morals, and other kindred 
matters in Japan, are valuable. 

Restless Human Hearts. By Richard Jefferies. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers. )}—This is one of the novels which we would gladly pass over 
in silence. But it seems a duty to warn possible readers against what 
is an offensive and even noxious book, while at the same time it is pos- 
sible that the writer may not be beyond the reach of remonstrance. We 
do not suppose him to have written a deliberately immoral story. He 
for instance, when he condemns the 





even writes occas 
general tone of French fiction—as if he had a moral end in view. We 
must assure him emphatically that be has made a signal mistake. 
Indeed it is difficult to see what defence he can make to himself 


as, 


| for the tone of some of the scenes which he describes. If he chooses 


to depict an utterly profligate woman in Carlotta, he is not passing 
beyond the legitimate limits of a writer of fiction. Such represen- 
tations may be made to subserve a moral purpose, though they should 
be ruled by a tact aud a reserve which are wanting here. But his de- 
scription of the sayings and doings of Heloise, the model of purity and 
innocence, as he would have us think her, is an outrage on all good- 
feeling. And as to taste, what are we to say to the devices by which 
he punishes one heroine, and preserves the other from actual corrup- 
tion? Carlotta is bitten by a rattlesnake in a railway-carriage, and 
throws herself from the train. Leloise sets herself on fire in the hotel 
whither she has fled with her lover, and the lover is shocked into better 
thoughts ‘by the smell of burnt flesh.” After this, we may look on the 
proceedings of a third heroine, Georgiana Knoyle, as a harmless 


eccentricity, when she marries herself “for three years” to the man of 


her choice. This device, indeed, we take to be the author’s panacea 


for the “restless human hearts” which he has undertaken to describe. 


It is almost needless, after saying so much, to warn any one to whom 
the librarians may send this book unordered, as they will sometimes 
send such books, to keep it eafely under lock and key. 

Air as Fuel. By Owen ©. D. Ross. (Spon.)—Mr. Ross bas busied 
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himself with ‘the inquiry into possible substitutes for coal. His unis | 
yating title is a not very clear way of setting forth ono at least of the 
results at which he has arrived. The secondary title of his book runs 
as follows :—“ Pe troleum and other mineral oils utilised by carburetting 
air and rendering it inflammable.” Not only could petroleum be 
imported—and petroleum is of very common occurrence elsewhere than 
in America—but the vast deposits of shale in this island could be utilised. 
«The following results,” says Mr. Ross, ‘“ may be relied upon :—(1), The 
intrinsic calorific power of such oils for evaporative or steam purposes 
is several times greater than that of coal; (2), the thermal effect or | 
intensity of heat obtainable from them iu metallurgical operations 
requiring very high temperatures is still more favourable, and allows 
the efficiency of furnaces requiring such temperatures to be many times 
multiplied ; ( (3), illuminating gas of very superior quality may be obtained 
from them at much less cost, and with much greater convenience than 
If these statements can be proved, they are of great 





from coal.” 
importance. 

New Bibles and Prayer-books. (Oxford University Press, 7 Pater- 
noster Row.) —The Oxford University Press send us specimens of some 
now bindings and mountings for Bibles and Prayer-books. Ono is a 
typographical cu iosity, the smallest Bible ever produced. It is smaller 
than an ordinary small Prayer-book, only half an inch thick, and 
weighs only three and a half ounces. It is printed on India paper of 
extreme toughness, and though, of course, the print taxes the eyes, it 
can be read easily enough. We do not quite see the use of such small 
editions, but still a Bible that can be carried in a waistcoat-pocket or 
sent through the post for a penny, is a curiosity of the binder’s as well 
as the printer’s art. Another is a Prayer-book, which can be hung 
to a lady’s. belt; and a third, a very clearly printed Bible, bound in 
limp morocco, yet furnished with clasps and a chain, which when the 
clasps are shut acts as a handle. ‘The Bible can be carried like a little 
reticule. What advantage there is in that we do not know; but a limp 
binding which can be clasped is useful, and this one is wonderfully 
neat and convenient. 


Gentleman Verschoyle. By Laura M. Lane. 3 vols. (Sampson Low 
and Co).—Miss Lane, whose first venture in novel-writing we take this 
to be, has given us here a book of some promise. Its chief fault we 
take to be a want of unity of interest. Are we meant to care about the 
hero, because, being a gentleman by birth, he descends to rough manual 
work, and manages by skill, prudence, and courage to hold his own 
against the rudeness and jealousy of the artisans among whom he 
comes? Or is his marriage intended to be the centre of interest? Are 
wo toapportion blame between mother and son, and say how far she was 
wrong in resisting or he in persisting in it? The marriage and its con- 
sequences fills a more than proportionate share in the story, but we 
really care very little aboutit. We donot believe that the mother will be 
unrelenting, and if she is, there is a pecuniary providence in the shape 
of a wealthy aunt. Old William, the groom, is a good character. 


The History of the Jews. Edited by Alex. Murray. (Virtue, 
ing, and Daldy.)—Mr. Murray here prints in separate divisions the 
“ Antiquities ” of Josephus, the Bib le narrative, and “ a condensed out- 
line of Jewish history, taken from a work of cne of the most cloquent of 
the writers of the last generation,” whom, strangely enough, he does 
not name. A biography of Josephus, condensed from that writer's 
account of himself, is prefixed to the a Mr. Murray gives a brief 


Spald- 









estimate of the eles " the Jewish historian. “He does not notice the 
serious doubts which have been thrown on his veracity in matters where 
his Roman partialities came into play. Some notes are added from 
time to time, and there is a copious index to which we willingly give 
the praise which it deserves, 
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ALVERN COLLEGE, 

The NEXT TERM commences on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 20t». 

yg get Hardwick Road. 

‘4. FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 

Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 


Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES | 


‘BOYS from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare 


for the Public Schools. References and terms on | 


application. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 


8 and 9 York Plice, Portman Square (late 43 


and 49 Bedford Square). Founded 1849. Incorporated 


1869. 
The SESSION 1875-76 will BEGIN THURSDAY, 
October 14th. 


Two ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded | 


by open competition. Candidates to send their names 
to the Secretary, before September 20. 
Prospectuses, with particulirs of Scholarships, 
Boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


YOSSALL SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 

\ SHIPS.—NiNE SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
vacant at Michaelmas. Value from £20 to £49 a year 
each. The Examination will be on September 29tb, 
and two following days. Candidates may be examined 
either at Rosrall School (where board and lodging 
will be provided), or at St. John’s College, Oxford, as 
they prefer. 

Seven of these Scholarships are open to all boys 
(whether members of the School or not) under 14 
years of age last Lady-Day (March 25th), Two to 
boys under 15 at the same date 

For further information, apply to the Rev. the Head 
Master, Rossall School, Fleetwood, Lancashire. 


B RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—the Rev. CHarLes Biaag, M A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JosepH N&WTON, M.A. 

There are two Divisions—the Classical and the 
Modern. Thereis a good Laboratory and a well-titted 
Carpenters’ shop. The College is situated in the 
healthiest part of Brighton. The climate is peculiarly 
favourable to boys of delicate constitution. The Col- 
lege is endowed with 15 Scholarships. Terms, for 
boarders, 80 to 90 guineas per annum, according to 
age; or for the sons of clergymen, 60 to 70 guineas; 
Yor non-boarders, £22 10s to £31 10s per annum. 

For further particulars address the Secretary. 


PROVINCE of ONTARIO. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
TORONTO. 

Applications will be received up to the first day of 
October next, from candidates fur the PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of MATHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, in this College, which, with the University of 
Toronto, constitutes the Provincial University. 

The initial salary is $2,200 (£440 sterling) per annum, 
rising to $2,800 (£460 sterling) by additions of $200 
(£40 sterling) at intervals of five years. The applica- 
tions with testimonials (originals or certifled copies) 
are to be addressed to the Honourable the Provincial 
Secretary, Toronto, Ontario, in envelopes marked 
“Mathematics and Natural Philosophy,” and should 
be posted so as to reach Toronto, on or before the first 
day of October next. 

JOHN McCAUL, LL.D., President. 

University College, Toronto, 22nd July, 1875. 


UNvensiry COLLEGE, LONDON, 


SCHOOL. 

Head Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, MA., Fellow of St. 
Peter's Col'ege, Cambridge. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN for New Pupils on 
TUESDAY. September 21st, at 9.30 a.m. The School 
Session is divided into three equal terms. Fee, £8 per 
Term, to be paid at the beginning of each Term. 
Gymnastics, Fencing, Drilling, and Advanced Drawing 
are extras. 

Extensive additional buildings, including spacious 
Lecture-rooms for the Classes of Chemistry and Ex- 
perimental Physics, have recently beeu completed for 
the use of Pupils attending the School, and further 
additions are now in course of erection. 


MANCHESTER. Museum will be CLOSED on the Ist and RE- 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. | OPENED on the 8th of SEPTEMBER, 1875. Visitors 
| PROFESSORS and LECTURERS. commas a admitted from the Ist to the 7th of Septem. 
Greek—J. G.Greenwood, LU.D., Fell. Univ. Coll., Lond, | ©F erusive. Soe 
Latin; Comparative Philology—A. 8S. Wilkins, M.A.. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian, 
Fell. Univ. Coll., Lond. British Museum, August 26, 1875. 
English Literature; Ancient and Modern History—A. | - _ _ _ ‘ cia 
W. Ward, M.A., Fell, St. Peter's (oll , Camb. OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS 
English Language—M r. T. Northcote Toller, M.A., late | , BRIGHTON, October 6th to 13th. President— 
| _ Fell. Christ's Coll., Camb. . | The Right Hon. Lord Aberdare. Presidents of Depart. 
; Mathematics—Thomas Barker, M.A., late Fell. Trin. | ments:—I. Jurisprudence and Law Amendment—The 
_Coll.. Camb. . Hon. Sir Edward Creasy, ex-Chief Justice of Ceylon 
Natural Philosophy; Physical Laboratory—Balfour | J{, Education--Sir Charles Reed. Chairman of London 
Stewart, M.A.. LL.D., F.R.S.; Thomas H. Core, M.A. | School Board. Ill. Health—BenjaminW. Richardson 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering; Ge metrical and | Fxg, M.D, F.R.S. Council—G. W. Hastings, Esq, 
Mechanica! Drawiug—Osborne R-yuolds, M.A., Fell. | Chairman of Repression of Crime Section—Lieut-Gen, 
Queen's Coll, Camb. Save E. F. Ducane.C.B., R.E., Chairman of Board of Directors 
| Logic and Philosophy; Political Economy—W. eee of Convict Prisons. Prospectuses and information 
Jevons, M.A., F.R.S., Fell Univ. Coll., L nd. may be obtained at the Offices of the Congress. Brighton: 
Jurisprudence and Law—Alfred Hopk uson, B.A,, Fell. | or °1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.—C. W. Ryalls, 
Univ. Coll.. Oxford. | General Secretary. — ahi sie 


| Chemistry—H. E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. aaa 
. BYRON MEMORLAL—SPECIAL 


| Organic Chemistry—C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S 
Li NOTICE —In answer to numerous inquiries ag 


T HE OWENS COLLEGE, RITISH MUSEUM. — The British 





| 
1 | 
Animal Physiology and Zoology; Vegetable Physiology 
and Botany—W. C. Wiliiamson, F.RS. | tothe manner in which Donations of less than Ong 
| Guinea should be paid, I am requested to inform the 

public that sums of less than One Guinea should be 

| sent to the Hon. Secretary, either by post-office order, 

payable at Charing Cross. or by “Cheque Bank” 


| Physio'ogy and Histulogy—Arthur Gamgee, M.D., 
| F.RS 


\ Geology and Palwontology—W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.G.S. 


Mineralogy—Mr. Charles A. Burghardt, Ph.D, |e oe Besrn® ant a ; 
Oriental Languages; German anil Ltalian—T. | =, P..- se Subscriptions will invariably be 
Theodores | SeaEwnenEee- . wiagiarepreieataels 
RICHARD EDGCUMBE, Hon. Sec. 


French Language and Literature—Mr. 

Free-hand Drawing—Mr. William Walker, 

Harmony and Mus‘cal Composition—Mr, J. Fredk. 
Bridge, Mus. Doc. 


3yron Memorial Comunittee, 
Grafton Club, W. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
With Assistant-Lecturers in all the Principal | i J NI¢ IOLL 
Departments. | s : Cetin 3 
. — — : ‘ PATE ait Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the Royal Famil 
FY SESSION will COMMENCE on the Sth | and the Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil 
= tela pees — i 4 Outfitters. 114, 116, 118. 120 Regent Street, and 29 
| gssildates for Admission must not be under fou". | Gorahil, Londou. "10-iosley Street, Manchootr 
} F sete gp Reena = Rix eg ng oe 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street 
required to passa Preliminary Examination in English, Birmingham. ’ 


Arithmetic, and the Elements of Latin. coal 
OR GENTLEMEN.—H.J.NICOLL'S 


Prospectuses of the several Departments of Arts, 1 
Science. Law, Medicine, and the Evening Classes, aud ~ S - = 
| also of Scholarships and Entrance Exhibitions, will be | * . Shooting, Tourist, and Yachting Suits. from 
| forwarded on application. * 3 guineas. Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, with Re- 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar, | Sistered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 42s. 
) WEN’S COLLEGE (MANCHESTER | YOR BOYS.—IL. J. NICOLL’S Sea- 
side Novelties in Suits and Dresses, Washing 


ROYAL) SCHOOL * Pasnytgn INE. Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and 
Principal—J. G. Greenwoon, LL.D. : Drill materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and 
Dean of the Medical School—AuTHUR GAMGEE, Play Suits, in Angola Cloths, from 21s, Light Tweed 
M.D., F.R.S. Overcoats, from 14s; ditto, Melton, from 21s, 
PROFESSORS and LECTURERS. ee 

WINTER SESSION. , OR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS 
Physiology and Histology—Professor Arthur Gamgee, from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers 
M.D. F.RS. : , | and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaksand 
Avatomy, Descriptive and Practical—Professor Morri- Ulsters; Travelling and Morning Costumes and Pro- 

son Watson, M D. menade Jackets of special desigus and materials. 





Comparative Auatomy—Professor W. C. Williamson, sa eh A 
F.L.S. *,* H. J. NICOLL has established Agencies 
Chemistry—Professor Henry E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., | throughout the United Kingdom. Wholesale Depart- 
F.RS. , | ment, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear of the Regent 

Organic Chemistry—Professor C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. | Street premises, London. 

Principles and Practice of Medicine—Professor ~ ow aieaaiaiibiatians 
William Roberts, M.D, F.RC.P.; Professor J. E. tie PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
Morgan, M.D., M.A., Oxon., F.R.C.P. SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 

Principles aud Practice of Surgery—Professor George | quced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
Southam, F.t.C.S.; Professor Edward Lund,| BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 

_F.B.GS. Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 

a yey I - } tng a ted Silver that can be used as such, usefully or ornament- 
. impson, 4 UU, Oud,); uilus reschieid, M.v,. ll ‘ b ast cz it be disti i d 

Clinical Medicine — The Physicians to the Royal ge a istageites teem sem 


Infirmary. Fiddle ; Bead ; King's 








Clinical Surgery — The Surgeons to the Royal Patterns:— 

Infirmary. 

SUMMER SESSION. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children.— Per doz. 

John Thorburn, M.D. Table Forks or Spoons 
Materia Medica and ‘Therapeutics—Alexander Somers, | pegsert do. do 

M.R.C.S ; Daniel Jobn Leech, M.B. (Lond.) Tea Spoons ......... ETERS aie é Z 
Forensic Mediciue—G. Morley Hurrison, M.R.C.S. These are as strongly plated and in every respect 
Ophthalmology—Thomas Windsor, M.R.C.S. at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 


Practical Chemistry — Professor Henry E. Roscoe, | grst quality at very much higher prices. A second 
— sear . quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Table Spoons and Forks, 
3otany—Professor W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 33s per doz.: Dessert, 176 per doz.: Tea 8 123 
Hygiene and Public Healih—Arthur Ransome, M.D., pose, aly oz.; Dessert, 17s per doz; Tea Spoons, 
M.A., Cantab. . Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £25; Dish 
Medical Tutor and Demonstrator of Anatomy—J. B. Covers from £9 to £24; Corner Dishes, £7 103 to 
Perrin, M.R.C.S., F.LS., F.K.C. (Lond.) £18 18s the set of four: Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 Lis; 





A Playground of about two acres in extent, including | The WINTER SESSION will be opeued on the !st | Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s ; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 


several Fives’ Courts and a Gymnasium, is attached to 
tbe School. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- 
ment or * impositions,.” 

Boys are classified in each subject, according to in- 
dividual proficiency; and their classes are changed 
from time to time in the course of the Session, so as 
to suit best their varying attainments and requirements, 

A monthly report of the progress and conduct of 
each pupil is sent to his parent or guardian 

The School is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the terminiof the North-Western, Midiand, 
aud Great Northern Railways. Season Tickets are 
granted at half-price to Pupils attending the School. 

A Prospectus, containing full information respecting 
the Courses of Instruction given in the School, with 
other particulars, may be obtained at the Office of the 
College. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 

August, 1875. Secretary to the Council. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL,| 


ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 


Accessible from all parts by Steam aud Rail —See | 


Time-Tables. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines 
perfect, with choice of 250 rooms, Tariff on application 
to Manager, 


bye REFRESHING, — and 


INVIGORATING are the effects of ROW- | 


LAND’s KALYDOR on the face and bands of ladies, 
and all exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and 
heated particles of dust. It eradicates tan, sunburn, 
&c. Price 4s 6d per bottle. ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 


OIL prevents the hair falling off during the hot | 


weather. Price 3s 6d, 7s. 10s 6 family bottles, equal 
to four sma)l; and 21s per bottle. Of all Chemists. 


OCTOBER, with an Introductory Address by EDWARD | Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Knives 
LUND, Esq., Professor of Surgery. The Registration | and Ferks aud Carvers, at proportionate prices, All 
of former students wiil take pla:e on the 27th aad 28th | kinds of replating done by the patent process, 
September, and of new students on the 6th to the 15th : , TT pep r 
| October. A Composition Fee of £48 in one payment, 7 ILL! A M_ S. BURTO N, 
| or in two payments of £25 each, admits to the waols | General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoiut- 
of the lectures required to qualify fur medical degrees | ment to H.R. the Prince ot W ales, sends a Catalogue 
| in the University of Londoo; the diplomas of the | containing upwards of 850) [ilustrations of his uari- 
Royal College of Physicians, the Fellowshipand Mem- | Valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
| bership of the Royal College of Surgeous, and the | large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
| Licence of the Apotheearies’ Society, and to the cla s | 1, LA, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
| of Practical Anatomy for Two Winter Sessions. A | and 1 Newman Yard. Manuiactories—34 Newman St, 
| further fee of £42 admits to the Hospital course atthe ; 4nd Newmaa Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver: 
| Royal Infirmary, ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Prospectuses will be forwarded on application. Kingdom by railway is tiding. WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. TON will aiways uudertake delivery at a small fixed 
| ates - | rate, 
| J) ODRIGUES’—MONOGRAMS, | wapaGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated 
, S, CRESTS f ESSES Designed y eeeilininiaes saianinmnen a AER 
| at a ee Se k “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is famed for 
RUSTIC, GROPESQUE, COMIY, and ECCENTRIC a — ee 4 — effect on the 
J t S, artistica , »sigr . - combi _ | SKIN, - Ss U ctured by . 
MONOGRAMS, artistically de-igned for auy combint | J" " ¢ J, FIELD, Patentecs of the Self-ftting Candles, 
“OTE PRE aa <7 i ad Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” oF 
NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in | #04 Sole Manufacturers of the ° LYCHNOPH : 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, | “¢ andle Guard,” eff py an the guttering 
Silver. 2 U rs,i e highest style of art. . <a oan 
= v crm yg dae, ag aes engraved Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 





















| and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6i. others, aie 
BALL PROGRAMMES cf novel and beautiful de- OUN BURGESS and SON'S 
signs, arranged, printed, aud stamped in tie latest Original and Superior 
cer ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 


BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES, : 1 Y 

STATIONER, HueRALDIC DesiGNen, and ENGRAVER 107 STRAND (coruer of Savoy Steps), LONDON. x 

to the Royal Family, | Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHD 


| 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. | BURGESS and SON'S.” 


Has beeu Manufactured only Ly them for more than a 
Huudred Years, at 





¢. 


Le | 


a a + a 








August 28, 1875.] 


THE 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


BY THE o— AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
PATRONISED F WALES. 


Is een he for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. ; 

AnD 21 BACHELOR'’s WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Y ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
wee WORLD. 





SORT YOUR PAPERS 


nto STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 
Sold by all Stationers. 


Full particulars, post free, of HENRY STONE, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, BANBURY. 


\ ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 

Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 

“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 

which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 

the wearer. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 
CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 





Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
Pouson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWELS 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 
See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough 
Towel” woven on each, 


7 sO 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 beng or THAMES STREET, 
ndon, E.C. 





and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


URKEY 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


C 


STHM A and 
HRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


The most effectual remedy will be 
found to be 


[Atura TATULA, 
prepared in all forms, for smoking 
and inhalation, by 
and MOORE, 


143 New Bond Street, London, and 


SAVory 








RAND and CO’S’ SOUPS, 
PRESERVED PROVISIONS, ~ and 
ORK and GAME PIES; also, 
ence of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 
| T URTLE SOUP, and other 
| ~ for INVALIDS. 


. de TALITIES 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 

| 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
| MAYFAIR, W. 

M 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 


Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


| INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality se hg perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


4) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CUNDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and Son. sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 





H°8*! Y’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ £lizabeth Lazenby.” 


ARY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
KF RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/vod, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
NINE icy MEDALS awarded to 


8S. FRY and SONS. 
INNEFORD'S FLULD MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
St, London ; and all Chemists throughout the world. 


| YEMARKABLE, very Remarkable 

Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


more ee 
\ 


er SERVICES 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POsT FREE. 
Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 








EB B’S 
OF PLATE 


Larger 


MANSION - House BvuILpinGs, Pouttry, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREBT (76,77, and 
78), West ENp. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMs: 
Roya. CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLDS 
AIR RESTORER cr DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 


TuE 


Now ready, New Edition. 


MESS. FELTOE = and 
PAMPHLET. Free by post. 


27 Albemarle Street, w. 


‘TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


ge ttt haa and CQO’S 

MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent, © 

PENNINGTON and CO, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard’ 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in ail parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { }oHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


SON'S 


3 Royal Exchange 


l AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 Fleet Street, London, 

Invested Assets on 3lst Dec., 1874 ............ £5,547, 084 
Income for the past year... .........0.00 512,730 





Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,228 346 


Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 


years ended 3ist December last ............ 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
QBUIIE vero vecvvevcoconsenscnrensnpsonsensoconccssens 5,523,138 


Forms of Proposal, &+., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


Ac CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


a Policy 
‘AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. EINNATRD, M_P., Chairman. 

Paiw-up CAPITAL AND Reserve Funpd, £160,000, 
Annua! Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000, 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS, 
Henry Lancelot Holland, 


Henry R. Brand, Esq. 
Esq. 

Sir John | Bart. 
M.P., F.R. 


Octavius E. Coope, Esq., 


M.P. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- 

hart, Esq. Dudley Robert Smith, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 

Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
This Company offers— 


COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of p ium, with parti in: 
four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, such 
profits being either added to the policy, applied in 
reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
Insured. 

Low rates without eet in profits. 

LOANS, 


John acs Oxley, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 





in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
security, in sums of not less than £500. 

Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 
granted with participation in profits on the toutine 
principle. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 

ROBERT OC. TUCKER, Secretary pro tem. 
kK 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
Empty Traveliing-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL, BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE, 





188 STRAND. 


~ Io consequence of Spurious [mitations of 

I EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

_4_ which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and winr-woeape 
which will be placed on every bott 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Crosse aud BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{November, 1874.} 


OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT& PILLS, 

—Tbe most effectual! cure for gout and rheuma- 
tism.—A frequent cause of these complaints is the 
inflammatory state of the blood, which usual y attends 
bad digestion, produces lassitude with great debility, 
and indicates the want of a proper circulation of that 
fluid, which with its impurity superinduced, greatly 
aggravates these disorders. Holloway's Pills are of 
so purifying a nature, that a few doses taken in time 
are au effectual preventive agaiost gout and rheuma- 
tism; but whoever may have an attack of either shoald 





THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 





Sold by them, and al! other Chemists: | 





Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.O. 





use Holloway's Ointment also, the searching properties 
of which, combined with the effects of the Pills, ensure 
a certain cure. The Ointment should, at least twice a 
day, be thoroughly rubbed into the parts affected, 
after they have been sufficiently fomented with warm 
water to open the pores, and thereby facilitate the in- 
troduction of the Ointment to the glands 
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In One Vol. demy 8yvo, 10s 6d. 


TRAVELS 


IN PORTUGAL. 


By JOHN LATOUCHE. 


With Illustrations by the Right Hon. T. SOTHERON Estcourt. 


From the Times :—“ An enterprising tourist, desirous 
to venture upon comparatively untrodden ground, can 
hardly hope for a more genial and entertaining fellow- 
traveller than Mr. John Latouche......Mr. Latouche 
was enabled to see much and to judge correctly; and 
as a description of the people, of their manners and 
habits, his book cannot fail to be read with lively 
interest throughout.” 

From the Pall Mall Gazette :—“ Mr. Latouche has pro- 


is 


| REISSUE of THACKERAY'S WORKS, wi 
| ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, ae, 


! 

| In 22 Month!y Volumes, large crown 8yo, pri 
boards.—Now ready. saa 

| 


ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 
Vol. II. With Illustrations, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Plage, 





Neko 
duced a singularly agreeable and interesting book...... SMITH, ELDER and CO.'S POPULAR LIBBARY. 


It is obviously the work not only of a scholar and a 
historian, but of a very acute observer of men and 
| manners.” 


| From the Spectator:—“ Mr. Latouche’s Travels are | 


| delightfully written......His book is as fair as it is 


| humour.” 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 











THE NEW NOVELS. 
Off the Roll. 


Krna, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment,” 


&c. 3 vols. 
Eva’s Fortunes. By Mrs. 


Smyrures, Author of “Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. 

‘‘ This story is bright, imaginative, poetical, elevated 

in tone, and touching in sentiment, Eva is a very 

charming study; ber fortunes and misfortunes are 
admirably delineated.”"—Court Journal. 


Fay Arlington. By Anne Beale, 


Author of ** Simplicity and Fascination,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Miss Beale’s book is enchanting. It deserves to 
be a great success. Fay is a charming portrait.”— 
John Bull, . 


The History of a Heart. By 


Lady BLAKE, 3 vols. 
“This story is natural and very interesting, the 
personages all life-like.”—Standard. 


Tit for Tat. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 


“This book is worthy of attention. The studies of 
Mrs. Dunstable and her daughter, Pauline, are 
admirable.”"—/al! Mall Gazette. 

HURST and BLACKETT, 15 Great Mari borough St. 


— Royal 18mo, cloth extra, 5s. 

With the 32 Original Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
. R. SYNTAX’S TOUR in SEARCH 
of the PICTURESQUE. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Laue, 
Cheapside. ae e, Se 
New Edition, 4to, fancy boards, price 83 6d. 

OHN LEECIVS ETCHINGS, com- 
e prising 51 of the best of this inimitable Artist's 
Sketches, with explanatory letterpress. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
Tenth Thousand, S8vo, cloth, 7s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d. 


| ages (JOSEPH) INTEREST 

TABLES, caleulated at Five per Cent. With 
numerous useful Tables of Foreign Monies, Weights, 
&c. Commission Tables, calculated from One-eighth 
per Cent. to Five per Cent. 

London: WILLIAM TeG6é and Co., Pancras Tane, 
Cheapside. 

Now ready, price 6s. 
2nd Edition, carefully revised. 
HE GREAT GAME: a Plea for a 
British Imperial Policy. By WALTER MILLAR 
THORBURN, B.A., H.M.'s Madras Civil Service. 

“*No thoughtful man can lay down the book without 
being deeply impressed."—Standard. 

“The book is most suggestive, and its criticism of 
our Indian policy most intelligent."—Z£dinburgh Daily 
Revier. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 
8.W. 


NDER the GRAND OLD HILLS. 
RosA MACKENZIE KETTLE’'s New Work, in 1 

vol., 5s. 
JAMeS Were and Kwnicut, Publishers, Stationers, 


r 


and Booksellers, 283 Regent Street, W. 


N ISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 





The NEW NOVEL, by Author of * Lady Audiey’s 
Secret.” 
In 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 
— to FORTUNE. 


By Katharine | 


, Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


Monthly, price 2s 6d. 
TPHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FoR SEPTEMBER. 
1. Toe Ricgut Use or A SurpPius; or, Remission of 


Taxes an Abuse of Revenue. By W. k. Greg. 
2. OCRAN-CIRCULATION. By Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 





3. NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. By M. E. Grant | 


Duff, M.P. 5. 

. ProressoR HUXLEY's HYPOTHESIS THAT ANIMALS 
ARE AUTOMATA, By Lord Blachford. 

Tuk Poor-LAW: a Proposition for its Abolition. By 
the Rev. William W. Edwards. 

ON THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MORALS: a Discussion 
—l, by Professor Ciifford; 2, by P. C. W.; 3, by 
Frederick Harrison. 

. Review Or OBJECTIONS TO “LITERATURE AND 

Dogma.” By Matthew Arnold, Conclusion. 
STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


a on 


ad 








| ETTERS to a SCEPTIC on RELIGI- 
4 OUS MATTERS. By the Rev. J. L. BALMs, 
Author of “ Fundamental Philosophy,” &c. Trans- 





‘ lated from the Spanish by the Rey. W. M*DONALD. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

ESSAYS on CATHOLICISM, 
LIBERALISM, and SOCIALISM. By Joun Donoso 
Cortes, Marquis of Valdegamas. Translated from 
the Spanish by Rev. J. M-DONALD. Post Svo, cloth, 6s. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Dublin: W. 
B. KELLY, 8 Grafton Street. 


Will shortly be published. i 
ATONCONFORMITY on the WARD 
a BEECHER CASE, 

T. B. Bumpvs, 2 George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 


POYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 

& PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal [rish Linen,” and Crown ; 
Second Quality, * Pare Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- 
pence. Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Co., Royal 
Ulster Works, Belfast and London. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


PALE and GOLDEN HAIR.—SOL 

AURINE in one or two days produces that pretty 

tint now so much admired. Perfectly free from ob- 

jectionable ingredients. 5s 6d.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London, Sent for stamps. 


-JAIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London. —ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it isapplied. Sold at 3s Gd; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 








NREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 

a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is used. 

It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. 
Price 3s 62; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


FATR-COLOUR WASH, 


pleasant, as full of information as it is sparkling with 


New VOLUME. 
Feap. 8vo, boards, Illustrated Cover, 2s. 


PEARL AND EMERALD: 
A TALE OF GOTHAM. 
Py R. E. FRANCILLON. 
London: SmiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 





This day (One Shilling), No. 189. 


TMHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by Grorgg 
DU MAuUnRIER and A. HorkIns. 


THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA, (With an Illustration, 
Chaps. 10. A Lady's Drawing-rooms—Ethelberta’s 
Dressing-room. 11. Lady Petherwin's House 12, 
Sandbourne and its Neighbourhood. 13. Some Lon- 
don Streets. 14. Arrowthorne Park and Lodge. 15, 
The Lodge, continued—The Copse Behind. 


| Tue PLANETS PUT IN LEVERRIER’S BALANCE. 


| 
| 
| CONTENTS. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND, 

MONSIEUR BEDEAU. 

3UILDING THE BripGE: a Chinese Legend. 
BIkDS OF PASSAGE, 


| NOT TO BE, 


| 





—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wash, in 24 hours the hair becomes its 


THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. (With an IIus- 
tration.) Chaps. 5. Atthe Hill. 6. For and Against, 
7. Mother and Daughter. 8. Only Frank, 

London: Smiru, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


j LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1875. No. DCCXIX, 
Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS 
THe DiteMMA.—Part V. With Plans of the Mus- 
tapbahbad Residency. 
IN MY STUDY CHAIR. 
NoOrTH-WEST PEMBROKESHIRE. 
In A StTupIO.—Conversation No. IIT. 
TENNYSON’S “ QUEEN MARY. 
HoratiAN Lyxics.— The Laird at Home — Ad 
Mecenatem—Ad Leuconoéa. 
ELEGIKs. 
LESSONS FROM THE RECENT SUMMER MANQOVRES. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A SECOND EDITION 
of the AUGUST NUMBER of 
eer ee MAGAZINE 
W 


is Now Ready. 

y. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
GRASER’'S MAGAZINE, 
No. LXIX. SEPTEMBER. 

CONTENTS, 
ON NATIONAL UNIVERSITIES 
OLD ENGLISH METRICAL ROMANCES, 
THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN'S ASSOCIATION: 
Part IIL. 
Two YEARS IN NATAL, 
LADIES AS CLERKS. 
Tue GuLF BETWEEN THE OLD LAW AND THE NEw. 
Some ACCOUNT OF A GFRMAN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
OuR MILITARY SYSTEM AND THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
FIELD-FARING WOMEN, 
Mk. GREEN'S SuorT HIsTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


\ ACMILLANS MAGAZINE, 
pi No. 191, for SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Ric#arp Baxter. By the Dean of Westminster. 
2. THe Curate IN Caance. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Chaps. 5-7. 

3. TorquaTo Tasso: His Lire AND Works, By 
Catherine M. Phillimore. 

SONNET: WHITHERSOEVER. By J. W. Hales. 

Tne CONVENT OF SAN Marco, VI. and Last. 
The Prophet's End. 

NOTES ON Mr. TENNYSON’S “ QUEEN MARY.” 

VINTAGING IN TUSCANY, By Janet Ross. 

JonN KNOX AND HIS RELATIONS TO WOMEN. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Part 1. 

. INDIAN Nores. By James Routledge. No. 3.— 
Commerce and Manufactures. 

) Porm: THe CHILDREN’S BevtiME. By Jane 

Ellice Hopkins. 
lL. THE MitiTAkY FuTUREOF GERMANY. By Colonel 
Chas. UC. Chesney, K.E. 





PAID os 


1 


original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. | ¥ ONDON SOCIETY forSEPTEM BER, 


10s 6d, sent for stamps.—ALEX, ROSS, 248 High 





FREDkK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These | 


ECONOMICAL 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘They 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 








MARAVILL 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROUERS. 


| 
KITCHENERS. | 





are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
fire if desired. The various sizes suited to diflerent 

Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, | 


SES. 


Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, contains:— 
By THE Merest CHANCE, (Frontispiece.) 


THIS SON OF VULCAN. By the Authors of “ Ready- 


Money Mortiboy,”’ “* With Harp and Crown,” &. 
Chaps. 5, 6, 7. 


| THe MODERN STAGE, AND SOME OF ITS CrITICs, By 


Busybody. 


ABOvé Suspicion. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Chaps. 


29, 30, 


THe TRUE Story OF “Puncu.” By Joseph Hatton. 


Chap. 3. 


His First Birp. 
BAGGED ON * THe First.” 
* My OWN CHILD. ty Florence Marryat. Chaps 


6, 7, § 


8. 
ON THE KING's ROAD, BRiauron. 
A FOLK’s Feast. By the Countess von Bothmer. 


WEST-END Nores. By The Man in the Mask. 
Sampson Low, MArston, Low, and SEARLE, Crown 


A C O C O A ® | Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London, 


| PVHE LAST of Sir GILBERT SCOTT'S 


RESTORATIONS, by Lady VeRNEY.—See the 


| CHURCH of ENGLAND and LAMBETH MAGA- 
| ZINE for SEPTEMBER. 


o Gn SO epee Ge 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ROBA D'ITALIA; or, Italian Lights and 


Shadows: a Record of Travel. By CHARLES W. HECKETHORN. 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 30s. 


ETYMONIA. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma M. 


PeArsON, Author of “One Love in a Life.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


SIR MARMADUKE LORTON, Bart. 


the Hon. A.S. G. CANNING. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


? > 
SAINT SIMON’S NIECE. By Frank Ler 
Beneprict, Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

From The Spectator. July 24:—“A new and powerfal novelist has arisen. 
We rejvice to recognise a new novelist of real genius, who knows and depicts 
powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering passions of the human 
heart...... It is seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story with the sense of 
excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced.” 

From The Scotsman, June 11, 1875:—* Mr. Frank Lee Benedict may not be 
generally recognised as such, but he is one of the cleverest living novelists of the 
school cf which Miss Braddon was the founder and remains the chief. He is fond 
of a ‘strong’ plot, and besprinkles his stories abundantly with startling incidents 
a. The story is written with remarkable ability, and its interest is thoroughly 
well sustai.ed.” 


HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS’ LEAVE; 


or, My Impressions of the Mother-country, the Continent of Europe, the 
United States of America, and Canada. By an INDIAN OFFICER. 1 vol. 8vo, 
handsomely bound, 12s. 


By 


SECOND EDITION of 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, at every Booksellers’ and Railway Station, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


SEPTEMBER, 1875. 





CONTENTS. 
1, LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. By 5. SHYLOCK THE Jew-Ep. 
Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “Archie 6. How JULES JANIN BECAME A 
Lovell,” “Susan Fielding,” &c. JOURNALIST, 
Chaps. 35, 36, 37, and 33. | 7. Brrrer Frovrr. 
2. STRAFFORD. 8. BARON FRITZ. 
3. ASKING. 9. LAUZUN, {and 13. 


4. SmiTH AT TROUVILLE. 10, Hen DeAREST For. Chaps. 11, 12, 


*,* Covers for Binding “ TempLE BAR” can be obtained at every Booksellers’ 
price One Shilling each. 


The LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


By the late Lord DALLING and BuLWwer, and Edited by the Honourable 
EVELYN ASHLEY,M P, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s, Vol. 3, 8vo, lds, 


The Conclusion of the Work is now in the Press. 





MISS MONTGOMERY'S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 6s.| MISUNDERSTOOD. 5s. 
The TOWN CRIER. 5s. | THWARTED. 5s. 


Also the Illustrated Edition of MISUNDERSTOOD, with Illustrations by GzonGs 
DU MAURIER, price 7s 6d. 





THE NEW NOVELS TO READ. 





UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK 


COUNTRY. By Hueu JAmes Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols, 
Svo, 30s. 

The Times says:—“ These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on a 
land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest.” 

The Saturday Review says:—“ Ilis title of ‘Untrodden Spain‘ is no mis- 
nomer, He leads us into scenes a.d among classes of Spaniards where few Eng- 
lish writers have preceded him......We can only recommend our readers to get 
it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted with 
Spain will best appreciate its varied excellencies.” 

The Spectator says:—“The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his | 
closeness of observation and fairness of judgment; his sympathy with the people 
inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the country; and | 
both have combined in the production of a work of striking novelty and sterling | 
value.” | 


FRIEDEMANN BACH; or, the Fortunes 


of an Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. FE. Bracuvogen. Dedi- 
cated with permission to H.R.U. the Princess Christian. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 7s 6d. 


SELF-UNITED. 


vols., 31s 6d. 
Westminster Review.—“ ‘Self-United* has many merits of no ordinary 
kind The style is excellent, the conversation bright and natural, the plot good, 
and the interest well sustained up tu the last moment.” 


CLAUDE HAMBRO. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


FAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. 


CAMPBELL, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 








sy Mrs. Hickes Bryant. 3 





By Joux C. Westwoop. 


By Everyn 








London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
oun LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PrestIpENtT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern L 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are ailpwed to country end ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 
4 
Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. Price 12s to Members, 


16s to Non-members. 
ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 


Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 
Index of Subjects. 


TPHE GERMAN PARLIAMENT HOUSE. — See the 


iterature, in 


JAMES’'S SQUARE. 





St. 








LEAH: a WOMAN of FASHION. By Mrs. 


EpWAkpbes, Author of “Ought we to Visit Her+" &c. In 3 vole. crown 8vo. 


The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. 


crown Syo. 


WHAT WILL the WORLD SAY? By Charles 


Grepon, Author of “In Honour Bound,” “For Lack of Gold,” &e. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


TOLD in the TWILIGHT. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. 3 vols. crown Syo. 


° 
vw 


vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS. 


See page 1075 of last week’s Spectator. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for September, postago 
free on application. 
Al) the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the slightest possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OF FiCE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 








Just published, in 8vo, price One Shilling. 
AL and IMPERIAL TAXATION ; an Intended Speech 
of the Right Hon. J. G. HusBarp, MP. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION of BRANDE'’S DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. medium 8vo, price 63s. 

LB geteweneeae of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART; 
comprising the Definitions and Derivations of the Scientific terms in general 
use, together with the History and Descriptions of the Scientific Principles of 
nearly every Branch of Human Knowledge. Edited by W. T. Branpe, F.RS., 
&c., late of H M.'s Mint, and by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., Author of * Mythology of 

the Aryan Nations,’ &c. New edition revised. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 








Price 7d. 


HAMBERSS JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER. 





A Carnivorous Plant. 


Natural History and Sport of South- 
New Treasures at the British Museum. 


Eastern Africa. 





_ BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 444), for View of Sir G. G. Scott's 
Design—Congress of American Architects—The Furniture Renaissance—Are hwo- 
logical Congress—Tewkesbury Abbey—Sanitary Legislution—/unch Artists—Art 
News, &¢.—46 Catherine Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New and Marvellous Enter- 
tainment, the CASTAWAY; or, the Unlucky Cruiser, commonly called 
Crusoe, with Descriptive, Buffo, and Original Songs, by Mr. George Buckland, and 
_ New Ghost Scenes, Twice daily, at 4 and 9.—AUSTRALIAN MEATS, and 
> _ to Cook them ; or, Economical Cooking. with Illustrations end Experiments, 
M, rofessor Gardner, daily —ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, Past and Present, by Mr. 
alden, with Sailor in full Arctic Costume. Many other Entertainments. 
Admission, 1s, 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Lecture, NEW ZEALAND; 
or, the Southern Wonderland, by Mr. J. L. King, profusely Illustrated 
by the Author, D, L. Mundy, F.R.G.S. Admission, Is. 





| 


with Photographs 


An Adventure in Ireland. 

About Gas- Meters. 

Factory Life in Lancashire. 
Seventeen Years among Savages. 
An Eviction. 


A Legend of the Thames. 

Bridging Great Intervals of Time. 

The Axolotl. 

Some Early Recollections. By 
Chambers. 


w. 


Curious Case of Stealing or Not} The Month: Science and Arts. 
Stealing. Sequel to an Adventure. 
| Summer by the Norman Sea-side. Holiday Botanising. 


Edible Birds’ Nests. Three Poetical Pieces. 
The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayne Reid. Chapters 1—11. 
W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 


EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through any 
Bookseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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‘COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 
GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. By the Very Rey. C. 
MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8yo, Maps, 7s 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE, from the 


Earliest Epoch to the Death of Alexander the Great, By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 
M.A. Crown 8yo, Maps. [ln the autumn, 


LIVY, Book XXII., Latin Text, with English 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes. Edited by Joun T. Waite, D.D. Oxon. 
12mo, 2s 6d. [On Wednesday next, 


White’s Grammar-School Texts. 


EUTROLIUS’ HISTORLE ROMAN, Books I. 
and If. Latin Text, with English Vocabulary, by the Rev. J. T. Wuirr, D.D. 
Oxon. 32muv. [Nearly ready. 


LATIN PROSE for JUNIOR CLASSES through 


the English Language. By G. S, STEWARD, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, 2s 6d. [On Wednesday next. 


LATINE REDDENDA; Miscellaneous Sen- 
tences for Translation into Latin Prose. By C, S. JERRAM, M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Oxon. Crown 8vo, ls, 


MILTON’S LYCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM 


DAMONIS, with Notes and other Aids for Students. By C.S. Jerram, M.A., 
Trin. Coll, Oxon, Crown 8yvo, 2s 6d, 


ENGLISH HISTORY ANALYSED. By A. S. 


CANTLAY, formerly Senior English Master in Mill Hill Grammar School. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


BIBLE EPOCHS and LESSONS, for the use 


of Infants and the Junior Departments of Elementary Schools. By D. Morris, 
B.A. 18mo, price 6d. [Vearly ready. 


HEALTH in the HOUSE; Lectures on Ele- 


mentary Physiology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man and Animals. 
By Mrs, C. M. BuCKTON. Second Edition. Crowu 8vo, Woodcuts, price 5s. 


Professor AMOS’S PRIMER of the ENGLISH 


CONSTITUTION and GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BRINKLEY’S ASTRONOMY, revised and re- 


written by J. W. StuBss, D.D.,and F. BkuNNoW, Ph.D, Crown 8vo, Diagrams, 
68. 


Text-Books of Science. 


TELEGRAPHY. By H. W. Preece, C.E., and 


J. StvewricuHt, M.A. Edited by C. W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. Small 8vo, 
Woodcuts. [Jn the autumn. 


RAILWAY APPLIANCES. By J. W. Barry, 


Memb. Inst. Ciy. E. Edited by C. W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. Small 8vo, Wood- 
cuts, (Un the autumn, 


Epochs of Modern History. 


The FALL of the STEWARTS, and Western 


Europe from 1678 to 1697. By the Key. E. HALE, Assistant-Master at Eton. 
Feap. 8vo. [Jn the autumn. 


The AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. M. 


CREIGHTON, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 
{Jn the autumn, 


The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, Barrister-at-Law. Feap. 8vo. (Jn the autumn. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited 


by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Preparing 
for publication, in fcap.-8vo volumes, uniform with the above. 


EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. Edited 


by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., and C. SANKEY, M.A. Preparing for publication, 
in fcap.-8vo volumes, uniform with the above. 


LONDON SERIES of ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Edited by J. W. HALES, M.A.,and C. S. JERRAM, M.A. Preparing for pub- 
lication, in feap.-8vo volumes, uniform with the above. 


LONDON SERIES of FRENCH CLASSICS. 


Edited by C. Cassa.t, LL.D., T. Karcuer, LL.B., and L. STIEVENARD. Pre- 
paring for publication, in feap.-Svo volumes, uniform with the above. 


FIRST and SECOND FRENCH POETRY 


BOOKS. Edited for the use of English Learners by C. CASSALL, LL.D., and 
T. Karcner, LL.B. Feap. 8vo. [Jn the autumn, 


FIRST and SECOND FRENCH TRANSLA- 


TION BOOKS, for Translating English into French, By CO. Cassatt, LL.D., 
and T. KARCcHER, LL.B. Feap. 8vo. (Jn the autumn. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW VOLUME by the Rev. C. M. DAVIES, D.D. 
Forming a Second Series of 


ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Church of England, 1 vol. 8yo, 14s. 


Moody and Sankeyism—A Prize-fighter's Sermon—The Jubilee Singers—4 
Mozoomdaic Sermon—The Music of the Spheres, &c. 


Now ready, Mr. DAVIES'S New Volume, forming the SECOND SERIES of 


UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., Author of 
“ Orthodox,” “* Heterodox,” and “ Mystic London.” In 1 vol. 8vo, 14s, 


NEW WORK by W. GILBERT. 


DISESTABLISHMENT from a CHURCH POIN? 
of VIEW. By W. GILBERT, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “De Profundis,” 
&e. 
H. BADEN PRITCHARD'S NEW VOLUME. 
BEAUTY-SPOTS on the CONTINENT. By H, 
BADEN PRITCHARD, Author of “A Peep at the Pyrenees,” “Tramps in the 
Tyrol,” &c. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 
“ His pictures are all so bright and pleasant.”—Standard. 
, “It is a thoroughly genuine book, written by an indefatigable tourist.”"—Couy 
fournal. 


THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Otteuant, Author of 
“ The Chronicles of Carlingford,” “A Rose in June,” “At His Gates,” &. In 
3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by JEAN INGELOW. 
FATED to be FREE. By Jean Ince.ow, Author of 


“ Off the Skelligs,” &c. In 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


FIGHTING the AIR. By Ftorence Manrryar, 
Author of “ Love's Conflict,” “ Prey of the Gods,” “ Her Lord and Master,” 
“Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 


A SILENT WITNESS. By Epmunp Yates, Author 
of “Black Sheep,” * Broken to Harness,” “* The Yellow Flag,” “* The Impending 
Sword,” “ A Waiting Race,” “ A Righted Wrong,” &c. 3 vols. 

A ROMANCE of the ARCTIC OCEAN. 


The WARNAGHS: a Romance of the Arctic 
Ocean. By FRANK UsHer, Author of “The Three Oxonians,” “A Strange 
Story,” &c. In 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. FLEMING. 
A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. May Aenss 
FLEMING, Author of “ A Terrible Secret,” “* The Sisters’ Crime,” &c. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of “READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
WITH HARP and CROWN. By the Authors of 
* Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “ My Little Girl,” &c., &c. 3 vols, 
NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


PRESTON FIGHT. By Wittiam Harrison 
ArnsworTH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “Rookwood,” “Windsor Castle,” 
“ Manchester Rebels,” &c. 3 vols. 
Mr. JAMES GRANT'S NEW NOVEL. 


ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By James Grayt, 
Author of “Tho Romance of War,” “Frank Hilton,” “Only an Ensign,” &c. 
3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. JULIUS POLLOCK. 


LISSADEL; or, In Stony Places: a Story. By Mrs. 


JuLius Pottock, In 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LOST Sir MASSINGBERD.” 


WALTER’S WORD. By Jamrs Payn, Author of 
“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Murphy's Master,” Found Dead,” “ Cecil's Tryst,” 
“A Woman's Vengeance,” &c. 3 vols, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The NOTTING-HILL MYSTERY.” 
RAM DASS. By Cuartes Fetix, Author of ‘ The 


Notting-bill Mystery,” &c. 3 vols. 


KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. By 


MAXWELL JERDAN. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. By M. 


L, KENNY. 3 vols, 


NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. By Francis 


CaRR. 3 vols. 
The PURSER’S DAUGHTER, and other Tales. 


By Mrs. SANDERS. In 1 vol. 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBBLL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
end Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 28, 1875, 
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